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WATER-FALLS AT CAYUGA LAKE. 





TAGHANIC FALLS—(From “Prorvnesqve Amenica.”) 


‘NAYUGA LAKE, in the western cen- 

tral part of New-York State, is 
noted for a great number of highly pictu- 
resque and beautiful water - falls, found 
mainly at the head, or southern extrem- 
ity, of the lake, in the vicinity of the town 
of Ithaca, famous, not only for its sur- 
rounding scenery, but for its distinguished 
Cornell University. The head of Cayuga 
lies nearly four hundred feet below the levei of the 
surrounding country, while a remarkable feature of 
this elevation is a number of ravines and gorges, with 
an almost endless succession of water-falls, formed by 
the primary streams which drain the middle portion 
of the northern slope of the water-shed between Chesa- 
peake Bay and the Gulf of the St. Lawrence, their first 
point of rendezvous being Cayuga Lake. In summer, 
the ravines are frequented by the residents of near 
towns, and by visitors whose numbers increase year 
by year, as the fame of the wild, cool retreats spreads 
abroad. An after-tea walk takes the visitor to Ithaca 
from crowded streets into the most beautiful of Na- 
ture’s sanctuaries. In winter, also, the ravines are 
visited, for the rare spectacle in ice-work which forms 
about the cataracts. 

The most northerly of those ravines which pass 
through the city is Fall Creek, in which, within a mile, 
there are eight falls, all of them exceedingly fine. The 
walls of the chasm are abrupt and high, fringed with 
a dusky growth of forest-trees. A pathway was worked 
through it some time ago, and its sombre depths and 
reverberating waters are now accessible to all who 
have the courage and endurance necessary to follow 
the rugged way. Four of the falls range from sixty to 
thirty feet in height, while a fifth, Ithaca Fall, attains 
one hundred and fifty feet. In the latter the foaming 
torrent leaps grandly between the fractured rock. Sev- 
eral times its headway is broken by projections, and 
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narrow courses lead threads of the silvery 
water from the main channel into the foliage 
that closes around. Not far from here we 
also find the Triple Fall, which is, to our 
mind, the most beautiful of all. It should 
be named Bridal-Veil Fall. The water pours 
over the rock in threads, as in a veil of gauze, 
and is not woven into a mass, as in the Ithaca 
Fall. 

About a mile and a half south of Fall 
Creek is Cascadilla Creek, smaller than the 
former, but more delicate and harmonious in 
its scenery. Between the two ravines, its 
chimes mingling with their babble, the uni- 
versity is situated, on a fair expanse, nearly 
four hundred feet above the level of the lake. 
The principal buildings are ranged on the 
summit of a hill, which slopes gently, and 
rises again in richly-scented fields of clover 
and wild-flowers. The outlook is beautiful 
beyond description, Nearest is the pretty 
town, with its regular streets and white 
houses; then, the luxuriant valley; and, be- 
yond that, twenty miles of the glistening lake 
are seen, bounded by verdure-clad banks and 
lofty cliffs. One of the buildings, Cascadilla 
Hall, is close to two of the most beautiful 
falls on that stream; an excellent road, built 
by the toil of self-educating students, crosses 
the gorge by a picturesque bridge, seventy feet 
above the stream, afterward winding through 
a romantic grove, and affording many fine 
views of the lake and the valley. 

Six miles from the city, in a southwester- 
ly direction, is Enfield Falls, a spot of great 
interest on account of the great depth which 


a stream, of moderate dimensions, has fur- | 


rowed into the earth. The water reaches the 
main fall through a narrow cafion, a hundred 
feet deep, and then tumbles down, almost per- 
pendicularly, a hundred and eighty feet, into 
a chasm, whose walls rise three hundred feet 
on each side. Thence the stream reaches the 
valley of the main inlet to the lake through a 
wild, broken, wooded course, to explore which 
is a task suited only to those who have strong 
nerves and limbs. The main fall has the 
same thread-like appearance as Triple Fall, 
and, like that, it is broken several times in its 
downward course. The torrent leaps six 
times over the protruding rock before it 
reaches the foot, and proceeds on its way in 
comparative calm. As we stand on a rock in 
the eddying pool below, and glance upward 
through the murky chasm, with its sheer 
walls and sentinel evergreens, the scene is 
impressive in the extreme, and much more 
sombre than other parts of the neighborhood. 
‘The stream in the main fall of Buttermilk 
Ravine also issues from a deep channel, with 
jutting and somewhat steep walls. 

But the most noted and perhaps the most 
impressive of all the water-falls about the 
’ head of Cayuga Lake is the Taghanic, situ- 
ated about ten miles northwest from the 
town, and about one mile up from the west 
shore. It is more than fifty feet higher than 


Niagara, and is considered as grand as the 
Staubbach of Switzerland. The most inter- 
esting features are the very deep ravine, the 
extraordinary height of the cataract, its 
sharply-defined outlines, and the magnificent 
view of the lake and the surrounding country 
that may be obtained in its vicinity. The 








water breaks over a clean-cut table-rock, 
and falls perpendicularly two hundred and 
fifteen feet. Except in flood-time, the veil of 
water breaks, and reaches the bottom in mist 
and sheets of spray. The rugged cliffs 
through which the stream rolls before it 
makes its plunge are about two hundred feet 
in depth, and form a triangle at the brink of 
the fall. From the foot a strong wind rushes 
down the ravine, the walls of which are here 
nearly four hundred feet high, and as cleanly 
cut as though laid by the hands of a mason. 
This ravine is reached by a series of stairways, 
hewn in the rock, and by rugged pathways. 





POTEMKIN’S FAIRY-LAND.* 


I. 


OTEMKIN, the all-powerful favorite of 
the Czarina Catharine IT., the fortunate 
conqueror of the Crimea, had, as governor- 
general of the newly-annexed provinces and 
grand-admiral of the Black Sea, built a city 
at the mouth of the Dnieper, which he called 
Cherson, and in which he resided in almost 
regal style. 

Founded in 1778, the city had a popula- 
tion within eight years of no less than forty 
thousand, not a few of whom the energetic 
and tyrannical Potemkin had brought hither 
by force. After having built his city, Potem- 
kin determined that it should be a commer- 
cial emporium, and, in 1786, the trade of 
Cherson was larger than that of any other 
city in Southern Russia. 





| stood Potemkin’s palace. 
| it might have reminded one of the magnifi- 


Near the quay, on a large open square, 
From the distance 


cent Palazzo Pitti, in Florence, or of the pal- 
ace of the Pesaro family on the Canal Grande, 
in Venice ; while, in fact, like the other build- 





ings of the town, it was only a large, hastily- 
built wooden structure. But, in external ap- 
pearance, this immense wooden structure ri- 
valed many of the most palatial residences of 
Europe. And so it did in its internal deco- 
ration and in its furniture, for Potemkin was 
a man of high culture, and a passionate lover 
of the beautiful. 

The palace was surrounded by a large 
park, laid out in the English style, which, on 
the side toward the town, partook of the 
character of an orchard, 

Here, early one morning, late in the sum- 
mer of 1786, a young girl was occupied filling 
a basket she carried with plums. She was 
dressed in a light, figured muslin, of a rococo 
pattern, which seemed to harmonize admi- 
rably with her light-golden hair. On her 
head she wore a straw-hat, from which, down 
on her shoulders, hung two light-blue rib- 
bons. She was slight but beautifully formed, 
and a little below the medium height—just 
the figure for her bright, intelligent face and 
independent mien. 

From time to time she hummed snatches 
of an old French song. She evidently had 





* For the information of readers who are not 
| familiar with the life of the ‘Semiramis of the 
North,” Catharine II. of Russia, we would state 
that the incidents contained in this narrative, fan- 
ciful as some of them seem, are nevertheless jis- 





| torically true. 











no idea that-she was observed, much less 
that she was observed by a handsome young 
cavalier, who, in a suit of the finest red sat- 
in, a white wig under a three-cornered hat, 
and with a dress-sword at his side, stood in 
a thicket hardly thirty steps from her. 

The blond beauty stood on tiptoe, reach- 
ing for plums, and trilled like a lark, unmind- 
ful of approaching danger, when suddenly a 
strong arm encircled her waist, and the hand- 
some cavalier from the thicket smothered a 
ery she was about to utter by imprinting a 
fiery kiss on her cherry lips. But, almost at 
the same moment, the girl freed herself from 
the obtruder's grasp, and measured him with 
an indignant glance. 

“You are not angry, Natalie, I hope?” 
said the cavalier. 

“ Count Branizki!” 

“Not so cold, please,” interrupted the 
lover. ‘“‘ You know how I—I admire, wor- 
ship you.” 

“ How should I know any thing of your 
admiration ? ” 

“You have seen it in my eyes.” 

“T have never taken the trouble to note 
their color, sir, much less to study what they 
express.” 

“ Oh, now you are cruel ! ” cried the count. 
“T love you, Natalie, with all the ardor of a 
heart that loves for the first time, and I feel 
that, without you, it is impossible for me to 
live longer.” 

“Poor fellow!” replied Natalie, mocking. 
ly ; “so young, and yet so soon to die!” 

“Then you reject my suit?” stammered 
the count, trembling with emotion. 

Natalie laughed with bewitching wanton 
ness, and handed him her basket of plums. 

“Ts this your answer ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You give me, then, ‘ the basket ?’” 

“ Yes, ‘the basket.’ ” * 

“And you season the destruction of my 
fondest hopes with heartless mockery ? ” mur- 
mured the young man. “ But I should, per- 
haps, be unjust to complain; for what justi- 
fies Count Branizki in raising his eyes to 
Natalie von Engelhardt, the niece of the all- 
powerful Potemkin?” And the count sat 
the basket down at the feet of the cruel 
beauty, bowed respectfully, and turned to 
leave her. 

“No, no, count!” cried Natalie; “you 
must not go so! You are in error in sup- 
posing that any ambition or vanity of mine 
separates us; but my uncle would never con- 
sent to my being your wife.” 

“ Are not the Counts of Branizki one of 
the first families in Poland?” replied the 
youthful cavalier. 

“ Certainly they are; but I fear that—” 

“ That you could never love me.” 

“Oh, it’s not that!” cried Natalie, half 
against her will; hence her agitation when 
Branizki threw himself at her feet, seized her 
hand, and pressed it to his lips. “ Arise, 
arise!” she entreated ; “if my uncle—” 

“ Let him come ; I do not fear him.” 

“But Ido. I think he is—you must not 





* In Russia, as in Germany and some of the 
other countries in Europe, “the basket * has the 
same significance in love-affairs that “ the mitten” 
has in English-speaking countries. 
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laugh at me—I think he is himself, without 
knowing it, a little in love with.me. He 
would never consent to our union, believe 
“Then let him shut you up in a con- 
vent!” cried the fiery Pole. 

“Yonder palace, the den of the Tauric 
lion, is worse than any convent,” said Nata- 
lie. ‘ But I would prove to you that I appre- 
eiate your worth, and to that end I give you 
my permission to speak to my uncle.” 

Branizki’s delight knew no bounds. He 
clasped Natalie in his arms, and would have 
smothered her with kisses had not, at that 
moment, a well-known voice startled them 
both, as would an electric shock. 

“ Natalie!” called the voice. 

Flushed and trembling with excitement, 
Natalie seized her basket and hastened tow- 
ard the palace, while the count, taking a cir- 
cuitous route, walked slowly round to its 
front portal. 

Here he witnessed, as he often had done 
before, a very remarkable scene. Represent- 
atives of various stations and nationalities— 
Tartars, with their conical caps; Cossacks, 
in their wide trunk-breeches ; Jews, in their 
long, black habits ; Mohammedans ; peasants, 
with their hair cropped square round their 
foreheads ; elegant ladies, in their damask 
robes, paint, and patches ; soldiers, sailors, and 
priests—besieged the palace of the mighty 
governor-general, with a petition to deliver 
or a favor to ask. Two grenadiers were on 
guard before the portal. 

The count had hardly reached this motley 
crowd, when a tall man, of a handsome, com- 
manding presence, stepped out of the palace. 
One of his eyes was covered with a black 
bandage. His feet were bare, as was his 
head, hot as was the mid-day sun. His en- 
tire dress, so far as could be seen, consisted 
of a Turkish dressing-gown of marvelous 
richness, worn over a coarse shirt. He pre- 
sented a very remarkable appearance—half 
sultan, half philosopher. 

“Well, what is it?” he called out, in a 
loud voice. “This way with your petitions 
and complaints !” 

A part of the throng threw themselves on 
their knees; others approached bareheaded 
and most humbly. 

As the barefooted man in the rich dress- 
ing-gown cast his eye over the crowd, he saw 
the Pole. 

“ Bonjour, Monsieur Branizki,” he cried; 
“in whose interest do you come ?” 

“T would do my errand only en ¢éte-d- 
téte, if your excellency please,” replied the 
count. 

“Ah! then you must wait till I dispatch 
these people.” 

This he did with singular rapidity, judg- 
ment, and discretion. When he had done, 
he motioned to Branizki, and led the way 
into a room, on the ground-floor of the palace, 
filled with trophies—flags, arms, ete. 

“Now, what would you of Potemkin?” 
he asked, as soon as they were seated. 

“TI will come to the object of my visit in 
the fewest words possible, your excellency,” 
said the Pole. 

“T shall be obliged.” 

“T love your excellency’s niece, Mademoi- 


me 


selle von Engelhardt, and beg that you will 
consent to our union.” 

“Humph! Are you, then, sure that my 
niece returns your love?” asked Potemkin, 
after a pause. 

“By no means!” Branizki hastened to 
reply. 

“So ?—Well, you can ask her yourself,” 
said Potemkin, and pulled the bell. At first 
came a Cossack, whom the governor-general 
met at the door, and gave an order which the 
count did not understand. 

A few moments only had elapsed when 
Natalie entered the room. 

“My child,” said Potemkin, as she ap- 
proached, “the count, here, a young man 
who has my highest esteem, does us the hon- 
or to ask me for your hand. I have sent for 
you in order, first of all, to know your wishes 
in the matter,” 

“You know, uncle, that your will has ever 
been mine,” replied Natalie, glancing wistful- 
ly toward Branizki. 

“In other words, you are not unmindful 
of the honor the count does us,” explained 
Potemkin. “ But, since your heart feels no 
love for him—” 

“ Oh, I didn’t say that!” cried Natalie. 

“What did you say, then?” thundered 
Potemkin.—* You see, my dear count, you 
have nothing to hope here. The girl has as 
many caprices as there are stars in the heav- 
ens! I will not detain you longer; besides, 
I am, as you see, very much occupied.” He 
picked up his papers, seized Natalie by the 
hand, and stalked out of the room, leaving 
poor Branizki behind, speechless and incon- 
solable. 

Il. 

For some days the enamoured Pole found 
no opportunity to approach the lady of his 
thoughts. He frequented the English park 
that surrounded the gubernatorial palace, lay 
for hours, now in the shade of this tree, now 
of that, and stood half the night under the 
palace-windows, but all in vain. He saw the 
Tartars, Cossacks, Jews, and peasants, with 
their petitions, and barefooted Potemkin, in 
his Turkish dressing-gown, as he appeared to 
receive them; he saw, when all seemed to 
have retired, and only here and there a win- 
dow was illuminated, once only a shadow 
float past, that he thought was Natalie’s, but 
she herself seemed to have disappeared, 

In time, he tired of the rdé/e of the sighing 
shepherd, and he began to rove over the tree- 
less and unpeopled savannas around Cherson, 
mounted on a half-tamed Ukranian horse, 
accompanied by a couple of English grey- 
hounds. 

One evening, as he was taking his wonted 
round, he suddenly heard a well-remembered 
and well-beloved voice. He turned quickly 
in his saddle—it was she, it was Natalie, 
who, wearing a green-velvet habit and a 
jaunty hat with ostrich-feathers, mounted on 
a milk-white horse, came cantering up behind 
him. 

“What are you doing here ?” she cried, as 
she came up. “ Know you not, sir, that this 
is my domain ?” and, drawing up beside him, 
she seized his horse by the reins, crying out, 
with all the earnestness she was mistress of, 





“You are my prisoner, sir!” 





“Ah, I wear your chains, as it is, more 
than is at all times agreeable,” replied the 
Pole. 

“Who would turn to sighing for such 
trifles—especially when pretty girls are so 
abundant in the world? A man must not de- 
spond under any circumstances.” 

“Nor do I,” said Branizki; “if I seek 
solitude, it is to mature some plan to be 
avenged.” 

“On me ?” asked Natalie, with a bewitch- 
ing smile. 

“No; on Potemkin.” 

The two young people now rode side-by- 
side toward the town. 

“ Oh, I will teach him—I will ruin him!” 

“T am really curious to know how you 
will go about it,” said Natalie. 

“I will go to St. Petersburg, to the em- 
press,” cried Branizki, in a tone full of indig- 
nation. “I will open her eyes with regard to 
her favorite, parole d’honneur ! I will tell her 
how this Potemkin conquered the Crimea— 
what disgraceful intrigues he resorted to, how 
much blood he spilt needlessly. I will tell 
her how he supported a pretender, Sahim 
Cherai, to the rightful inheritance of the 
khan of the province, Dewlet Cherai. ‘ Your 
majesty,’ I will continue, ‘he gave this new 
khan, the usurper, a body-guard of Russian 
soldiers ; but not to protect him—far from 
it—but for no other reason than to have 
them massacred by the Tartars! And when 
the stupid Tartars did just what the butcher 
Potemkin wanted them to do, and slew the 
usurper’s body-guard to the last man, then he 
had what he had long wanted—a pretense to 
invade the Crimea. He drove the unfortunate 
Tartars before him like a flock of sheep, and 
those who did not fall in battle, or hasten to 
acknowledge allegiance to your sceptre, were 
shown no quarter !’” 

“ And be sure you don’t forget to add,” 
said Natalie, interrupting her companion, 
“that this war added to the Russian Empire 
the Crimea and the island Tauran and the 
Conkan ; that it gave to Russia the Black Sea 
and the key to the Orient; that in the con- 
quered provinces, this infamous Potemkin 
conjured out of the ground, as with a magi- 
cian’s wand, such cities as Cherson, Mariapol, 
and Catharinoslav; that even the fruit-trees, 
which, to-day, are the boast of the Crimea, 
were planted by his hands.” 

“ Yes, that is what you read in the official 
dispatches that are regularly sent to St. Pe- 
tersburg,” interrupted Branizki; “but I will 
tell Catharine the uuvarnished truth; I will 
tell her how her favorite governs these prov- 
inces ; after having acquired them at such im- 
mense cost of blood, how he plunders them 
and the state.” 

“ Yes, do so, do so,” murmured Natalie, 
whose mien had become more and more se- 
rious as Branizki proceeded ; “ unfortunately, 
you could say all that and much more, and I 
could not dispute you. Yes, yes, go to the 
empress, open her eyes—it is the surest 
way to be avenged on Potemkin—and on 
me.” 

“On you?” cried Branizki, 

“Yes, on me, for—for it would separate 
us forever.” 

“ And that would cause you pain?” 
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“Yes, for I love you,” replied Natalie, 
with perfect frankness and simplicity. 

“ And you will be mine?” cried Bra- 
nizki, seizing her hand. 

“ But you must promise me to be discreet 
—leave all to me; I will find means to com- 
pass our wishes. I have determined to pun- 
ish you for your presumption in wanting to 
marry me by becoming your wife, and when I 
take any thing into this little head of mine 
I am quite as persistent as Potemkin is when 
he takes any thing into his big head.” 


11. 

Never had Natalie seen her uncle so ex- 
cited as when he made his appearance this 
morning at breakfast. His unpowdered hair 
hung in disorder about his massive forehead 
and down on his broad shoulders, while he 
held his Turkish dressing-gown bunched up 
behind with both hands, and strode up and 
down until, obedient to his nod, the servants 
left the room. 

“Gregor Alexandrowitsch, what is the 
matter?” began Natalie, as she set the cof- 
fee-pot aside, after having filled their cups. 
“You look as though you thought doomsday 
were at the door.” 

“Something very like doomsday is at the 
door,” replied Potemkin as, with a trembling 
hand, he unfolded a paper he held in his hand. 
“A courier has just arrived with this letter 
from the empress, in which she says she will 
make me a visit at a very early day; just 
when, she does not say.” 

“And this is the cause of your excite- 
ment, uncle?” replied Natalie. “I thought 
a visit from her majesty was one of the things 
you were most desirous to bring about.” 

“Yes, yes,” cried Potemkin, “but she 
comes too soon, much too soon. You know, 
my child, how my influence over this imperi- 
ous and, it seemed, untractable woman be- 
gan with the day on which I commenced to 
humor her weaknesses. Potemkin, the lover, 
renounced all pretensions to Catharine’s favor 
in order that Potemkin, the statesman, might 
gain all the more power over her. Since 
Panin’s and Orloff’s death, I have had in this 
field no rival, and those who came between 
me and Catharine’s affections I found means 
to send back to the obscurity whence they 


arose, the moment they presumed to reach | 


after any of the attributes of power.” 

“The first one who threatened to become 
dangerous to your plans was Lanskoi,” ob- 
served Natalie, “and in his case you opposed 
great deeds in the service of the empire, and 
a voluntary release of power to the intrigues 
of the courtier.” 

“ Precisely so,” said Potemkin ; “for that 
reason I conquered the Crimea, and came 
here as governor. It was a happy mancuvre. 
As I expected, by avoiding herI redoubled 
her interest in me. Now she comes to me, 
and that is the doomsday whose approach I 
look forward to with fear and trembling.” 

“ But why so?” asked Natalie, astonished. 

“Have you not read my reports to the 
empress ?” 

Natalie nodded an affirmative. 

“Have I not often pictured those prov- 
inces, which I govern in her name, as a ver- 
itable paradise ?” said Potemkin. What will 





| 





this woman, who avails herself of every op- 
portunity to humble me, say when she finds 
a desert instead of the paradise I have so 
often described? Where shall I find the 
roads, the cities, the villages, the herd-cov- 
ered plains, the well-fed and well-clothed in- 
habitants, the thrifty tradesmen, the mer- 
chant marine, of which I have spoken in my 
reports? You see my day of reckoning is at 
hand ; I am about to fall from the giddy height 
it cost me so many years of labor and intrigue 
to reach—yes, perhaps even death awaits me. 
And this fate, which has so often been that 
of the great, I could meet calmly, but to 
think that I must stand trembling like a 
slave before this woman, whose tyrant I have 
so long been, ay, perchance, on my knees 
beg to be forgiven, and then disappear in 
despised inactivity, like a star fallen in a 
swvamp—that is more than I can bear to con- 
template. No, no; so I must not end, so I 
will not end! Rather than calmly await such 
a fate, I will risk all upon a card; I will let 
her come here where I am master, and then 
compel her to reach me hand and sceptre, or 
— if I fail—to send me to the scaffold.” 

Natalie’s only response to this enumera- 
tion of anticipated evils was a clear, wanton 
laugh. 

“What! you can laugh at such a mo- 
ment ?” cried Potemkin, amazed. 

“ And why not?” replied Natalie. “‘ What 
could be more laughable than to see a man 
like you, Gregor Alexandrowitsch Potemkin, 
lose his head in the presence of such trifles, 
and forget to drink his coffee before it gets 
cold, as you are doing now ?” 

“ How !—what !—trifles ! ” 

“‘Tant de bruit pour une omelette ?”’ 

“Have you lost your wits, little woman?” 
cried Potemkin, exasperated. 

“ Be calm, be calm!” whispered Natalie, 
as she approached the roaring lion and, stand- 
ing on her toes, laid her hands appeasingly 





on his shoulders. “ Fairy-stories are not told | 


to children alone, and not children alone are 
edified by them.” 

“What do you mean by that?” asked 
Potemkin, more calmly. He suspected that 
his clever niece, like the mouse in the fable, 


| saw a way to extricate the lion from the net 


! 





in which he was enmeshed. 

“T mean that the great Potemkin must 
become a fairy-king, and conjure up a fairy- 
land for the delight and in honor of his im- 
perial mistress.” 

“A fairy-land %” asked Potemkin, unable 
to divine Natalie’s meaning. 

“Yes, a fairy-land,” laughed Natalie, “ in 
which cities, like the Fata Morgana of the 
savannas, appear for a day on the horizon, 
to be swallowed up by the following night.” 


Iv. 

A rew days after the “little woman” 
made the fairy-land suggestion to the great 
Potemkin, he set about realizing the idea 
with all the Titanic energy he was mas- 
ter of. 

Thousands of hands were set at blasting 
and removing the rocks that obstructed and 
narrowed the verdant Dnieper, while thou- 
sands of others were employed in erecting 
curious structures—not unlike those used in 





the spectacular drama—which, when in posi- 
tion, on one side especially, from the dis. 
tance looked like comfortable houses; and 
others again journeyed from Moscow and War. 
saw, with heavily-laden beasts of burden, tow- 
ard Cherson. Here, one might have thought, 
the rebuilding of the tower of Babel, there 
the reproduction of the hanging gardens of 
Semiramis, were contemplated. 

The Empress Catharire II., in the mean 
time, with an enormous retinue, which in- 
cluded the embassadors of all the European 
states, had left St. Petersburg, and taken the 
road leading to Kiev. No less than five hun. 
dred and sixty horses had to be ready at every 
station for this immense assemblage of travel- 
ers. In Kiev Catharine halted. The rest of 
the journey was to be made on the Dnieper 
as soon as it was sufficiently free from ice, 
The empress remained for some weeks in the 
old city of the czars, where one féte followed 
another, and certain noble Poles, who favored 
the Russian policy, came to do homage to 
their august sovereign. 

Finally, the milder weather of spring 
opened Potemkin’s great highway to naviga- 
tion, and Catharine embarked, with her suite, 
on board fifty galleys, for Cherson. 

A marvelous spectacle was now witnessed 
by the empress and those who accompanied 
her. Where Potemkin’s enemies, and espe- 
cially the adjutant and favorite of the czarina, 
Momonoff, expected to find a second Sahara, 
they saw, far and near, large cities, whose 
gilded spires and domes reflected the bright 
sunlight, and villages of neatly-built houses, 
painted white, and roofed with red _ tiles. 
Over the verdant plains roamed large droves 
of cattle, horses, and sheep; here sturdy 
landsmen followed the plough ; there the old 
and infirm sat over their mugs before tap- 
houses that were hung with wreaths in honor 
of the occasion. 

Representatives of various nations, in 
their peculiar costumes, had assembled to sa- 
lute their sovereign, and waved their hats and 
cheered lustily as she passed. She saw Greeks, 
Armenians, Cossacks, Tartars, Jews, gypsies, 
besides southern Russians. With a feeling 
of allowable pride, she sat in her imperial 
robes on the deck of her gilded galley, and 
asked Potemkin, who, cold and self-conscious, 
stood at her side, now the name of a city 
whose white walls shone in the distance, now 
about the people who lined the banks of the 
river, and crowded forward to salute her. 
And never for a moment did Potemkin be- 
tray the least embarrassment; but the names 
he gave one would have searched for in vain 
on the best map in existence, and which, he 
well knew, Catharine would forget almost as 
soon as she heard them. 

Momonoff improved a moment in which 
Potemkin’s attention was diverted, to whis- 
per to Catharine that all this was but a sham, 
that at nightfall they would approach a des- 
ert waste. 

But the night came, and the empress, who 
purposely remained on deck, saw at a dis- 
tance of some fifty rods apart huge bonfires, 
which illuminated the country a long distance 


from the river, revealing scenes like those 


witnessed during the day—cities, villages, 
and joyous throngs of people succeeded each 
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other, like the uninterrupted pictures of a 
magic-lantern. 

“ Well, Momonoff, what say you now?” 
asked Catharine. 

Momonoff bit his lips and remained si- 
lent. 

“Where shall we pass the night, Potem- 
kin?” asked the empress, turning, with a 
look full of content, toward the governor- 
general. 

“If your majesty please, in your palace 
at Catharineburg,” replied Potemkin. 

“Catharineburg? I never heard of any 
such place before,” exclaimed the czarina, 
amazed, “ nor did I know that I had a palace 
anywhere in this part of my empire.” 

“What his excellency dignifies with the 
name of palace is, doubtless, a frail wooden 
structure in the style of the residences of the 
land-owners of Lower Russia,”’ observed Mo- 
monoff, sarcastically. 

“Ttis a palace that your servant Potemkin 
built for your majesty,” replied the governor, 
without deigning to even look toward the 
youthful favorite. “Your majesty will see 
for yourself.” 

An hour later Catharine’s galley landed 
before a brilliantly-illuminated building, from 
which steps, covered with Persian carpets, led 
down to the river’s edge. The facade, which 
reminded one of a Grecian temple being 
fronted by beautiful columns, showed, at the 
triangle, a bust of Catharine. The outer 
walls were hung with Chinese lamps of vari- 
ous colors, and wreaths of flowers, while the 
interior, which Catharine entered leaning on 
Potemkin’s arm, was furnished with all the 
comforts of Europe, and in all the magnifi- 
cence of Asia. Netherlands tapestry and Ital- 
ian marble vied with Venetian glass and Chi- 
nese porcelain, to suitably embellish the apart- 
ments which her imperial majesty of all the 
Russias was to occupy for a single night. 

When Catharine sat down before the 
bright fire of fragrant sandal-wood in her 
sleeping-apartment, she glanced contemptu- 
‘ously at Momonoff, and then, turning toward 
Potemkin, she reached him her hand and 
‘said: 

“T am content, Gregor Alexandrowitsch ; 
yes, Iam more than content, I am agreeably 
surprised—good-night.” 

And yet Momonoff was right. All was 
deception, an unparalleled spectacular delu- 
sion, that accompanied Catharine from Kiev 
to Cherson, the scene of which was, for the 
most part, an unpeopled and uncultivated 
waste. 

The palaces in which the empress passed 
‘the nights were skeleton structures, which, 
after they had done service for a few hours, 
were torn down. The cities she saw in the 
distance were simply representations of walls 
and towers constructed after the manner of 
similar representations in theatres, and what 
appeared to be the cottages of the villages, 
nearer the river, were equally as unreal; all 
Were conjured into existence to be seen once 
and then disappear. The men and animals 
which, from a distance of two hundred miles 
around, had been driven together by Potem- 
kin’s obedient Cossacks, were driven farther, 
while the Czarina slept, to reénact their part 
in the colossal farce on the following day. 





Catharine’s passage from Kiev to Cherson 
was, in very deed, the triumphal march of a 
despot—before her wealth and gladness, be- 
hind her the desert and silence! 


Ts 

Tue King of Poland, who once, as the 
simple nobleman Poniatowski, made a deep 
impression on the Grand-duchess Catharine, 
now met the all-powerful czarina at Kanev, 
and in Catharinoslav she was awaited by the 
Emperor Joseph II. of Austria, and by them 
accompanied to the Tauric capital, which she 
entered in triumphal procession at the eastern 
gate, on which was the significant inscription: 
“This is the road to Constantinople.” Cher- 
son was thronged with strangers of number- 
less nationalities, who came hither to witness 
the marvelous spectacle of which the new 
city was the scene. 

The empress visited the bazaar, in which 
she saw large quantities of rich goods, which 
Potemkin had brought from Moscow and 
Warsaw for the occasion; and the harbor, 
where he had collected an unusual quantity 
of shipping, and everywhere she received the 
impression that she was in a young commer- 
cial metropolis. 

Hardly was the vain, power-proud woman 
in Potemkin’s palace, where she was to lodge 
during her stay at Cherson, and had exchanged 
her heavy imperial robes for a Turkish dress- 
ing-gown, when her favorite, Momonoff, en- 
tered the room unannounced, and renewed his 
complaints against Potemkin. He asserted 
that the governor-general had persuaded his 
sovereign to visit Cherson for no other pur- 
pose than to force her to marry him. The 
city and the surrounding country, he said, was 
one vast camp, filled with troops ready to 
blindly do Potemkin’s bidding, while other 
corps were approaching. 

Catharine never lost the perfect composure 
for which she was remarkable on extraordi- 
nary occasions. 

“Go to Potemkin,” said she, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection, “‘and tell him that I com- 
mand him to appear before me immediately.” 

“ But, your majesty, you know what a bar- 
barian Potemkin is, when he is aroused—” 

“T have no fear of anybody or any thing,” 
interrupted the majestic Catharine; “no, not 
even of this Potemkin, whom you all seem to 
think so dangerous.” 

‘ But let me at least be near you,” pleaded 
Momonoff. 

“No, my friend, I would be with him 
alone. Do as I bid you.” 

Momonoff left the empress, greatly ex- 
cited, for he felt that his fears were well 
founded. 

A few minutes later, Catharine II. and her 
governor-general Potemkin stood face to face. 

For a moment she fixed her eyes upon the 
man who exerted an influence over her such 
as no other man did, as though she would 
read his inmost thoughts; but no look of his 
betrayed the designs he was at that moment 
maturing. 

“Do you know, Gregor Alexandrowitsch,” 
began Catharine, after a pause, “ that serious 
charges are made against you; that you are 
accused, indeed, of having traitorous designs ?” 





“And does my imperial mistress believe 


that these charges have any foundation?” 
replied Potemkin, with calm dignity. 

“No, Gregor Alexandrowitsch,” said Cath- 
arine, ‘for you are accused of having enticed 
me hither, in order to possess yourself, by 
force, of my hand and the throne of Russia. 
The charge is so preposterous that I cannot 
but think it entirely without foundation. I 
know your devotion, as well as you know my 
nature—that, having been born to rule, I 
could not share my power and throne with 
any man, be he who he might.” 

Potemkin smiled. 

“Your majesty,” said he, after a pause, 
“can rest as calmly and feel as secure under 
this roof as in your palace at St. Petersburg, 
or at Tsarskoe-Selo. Never will it enter into 
the thoughts of your servant to rob you of 
your freedom or power.” 

“What plans have you with me?” asked 
Catharine, folding her arms and approaching 
Potemkin. “I see by your manner that you 
conceal something.” 

“May I speak frankly ?” 

“Withhold any thing from me at your 
peril!” 

“Well, then—yes, I have plans that, till 
now, I have communicated to no one,” replied 
Potemkin; “ plans which I could discuss only 
with my imperial mistress, I have led you 
hither to show you the road to Constantinople. 
You have seen that the provinces, which my 
sword has conquered for you, in a few years 
have taken their places among the most flour- 
ishing of your vast empire. We are now 
strong enough to undertake another and, in- 
deed, a greater enterprise.” 

“And that other and greater enterprise 
is—’® 

“The expulsion of the Turks from Eu- 
rope!” 

“A great enterprise, truly!” said Cath 
arine. 

“An enterprise worthy of the greates 
sovereign of the age,” continued Potemkin. 
“You have long had it in contemplation. All 
your splendid deeds, all your great, historic 
enterprises, have taken this direction. Do not 
hesitate to complete what you have so glori- 
ously begun. Accomplish the task that fate, 
when it placed you on the throne of the czars, 
imposed upon you: recreate the great Orien- 
tal Empire of the Greek Cross!” 

“ And is that all you have to say to me, 
Gregor Alexandrowitsch ?” asked Catharine, 
after a pause. 

“No, my liege—” 

A proud, almost indignant movement of 
the distrustful despot seemed to admonish 
Potemkin to keep within certain bounds. 

“ What else?” she asked. 

“There is no lack of discontents in your 
empire, who only await the day when your 
son shall reach his majority to compel you to 
yield up to him the throne which then will be 
lawfully his—” 

“ Oh, I know them, the traitorous wretch- 
es!” cried Catharine, in a suppressed, intense 
tone. 

** And do you know also the false friends 
immediately about you—these creatures, 
these dog-like sycophants, who would not 
hesitate to sacrifice you if, by so doing, they 
could accomplish any of their selfish ends ? ” 
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continued Potemkin. ‘“‘I alone serve you 
with unchangeable devotion; nor am I 
prompted by selfishness, but by love — by 
love for you and my country. This eye” (he 
pointed to the black bandage) “that I lost 
by a pistol-shot, in a duel fought on your ac- 
count with Alexis Orloff, speaks more elo- 
quently for me and the purity of my motives 
than all the fine phrases of the Momonoffs 
and the other creatures of your caprices do 
for theirs.” 

“ Would you have me dismiss Momonoff ?” 
asked Catharine, visibly impressed. 

“No, my liege, that would I not presume 
to ask,” replied Potemkin. “I would only 
convince you that the time has come for us 
to drive the Turks into Asia.” 

“ But are we strong enough to accomplish 
it, my friend ?” asked Catharine, as she strode 
up and down the room, 

“ We are weak only when we are at peace 
—then conspiracy and intrigue raise their 
ugly heads. We need a war to employ the 
army and divert the mischief-makers.” 

““ Very true ; but we need allies,” observed 
the empress. 

“Having been fully informed with regard 
to your secret wishes for years,”’ said Potem- 
kin, in a confidential tone, “I have ventured 
to make overtures to the Emperor Joseph II. 
of Austria—” 

* And he listened to you ?” 

“More than that. I already have his 
promise to take the field with you against 
our common enemy.” 

“And that you have accomplished—you 
whom they represent to me as a traitor?” 
cried Catharine. 

Potemkin bowed silently before the mighty 
ezarina, and, as he fell on one knee to kiss the 
proffered hand, she laid the other gently on 
his shoulder, and said : 

“We are reconciled, Gregor Alexandro- 
witsch, and nothing in the world shall ever 
again come between us!” 


At Cherson, in May, 1787, the memorable 
treaty was concluded between Catharine II. 
of Russia and Joseph II. of Austria, in which 
they bound themselves to wage war against 
their neighbor, the sultan, and stipulated 
with regard to the spoils—that is, of Euro- 
pean Turkey. In this war, Suwarrow, Potem- 
kin’s commander-in-chief, won some of his 
brightest laurels, On the part of the Austri- 
ans the contest was waged with varying suc- 
cess, and Joseph II. did not live to see it 
ended. 

The empress, after bidding adieu to Po- 
temkin, visited Sevastopol, and from the cas- 
tle reviewed her Black-Sea fleet, and then 
took another route buck to her capital. 

Arrived in St. Petersburg, she bestowed 
on Potemkin the proud surname of the “ Tau- 
rier,” and commanded the senate to execute 
a memorial, expressing the thanks of the na- 
tion to the conqueror of the Crimea, and to 
publish it throughout the empire. 

When Potemkin, radiant with delight, in- 
formed Natalie of the new honors that had 
been conferred on him, she replied, with a 
roguish smile : 

“ Well, and to whom do you owe it that 
you receive these new evidences of imperial 





favor, instead of being disgraced and ban- 
ished, as you feared you would be ?” 

“To you, my child—TI owe it all to you!” 
replied the Taurier. 

“ And my reward ?” 

“ What you will—you have but to name 
what it shall be, my child!” 

“Truly ?” 

“ Yes, truly!” 

“Well, then, I demand the hand of Bra- 
nizki!” 

“ Branizki’s hand? Humph! 
can I give you what is not mine?” 

“But it is mine, and long has been!” 
cried Natalie. ‘I love him, and he loves me. 
There is only one thing wanting, uncle—your 
blessing.” 

Potemkin pulled nervously at his mus- 
tache, and paused ; but, a half-hour later, he 
made the lovers as happy, by giving his con- 
sent to their union, as that day’s courier from 
St. Petersburg had made him. 

Nor did he insist upon but one condition : 
the Countess Branizki, he stipulated, should 
be no more at liberty to leave him than Na- 
talie von Engelhardt had been. And when, 
on evenings, the young people sat with their 
distinguished uncle around their little fam- 
ily hearth, more than once the conversation 
turned on Natalie’s happy conceit, to which 
they all owed their good fortune, and on the 
great success of “ Potemkin’s Fairy-Land.” 


But how 





HEARTS AND HANDS.* 


A STORY IN SIXTEEN CHAPTERS. 


By CHRISTIAN REID. 


CHAPTER VI. 
SOME HEARTS AND HANDS. 


Tue sun has set, and twilight is falling 
over the White Sulphur, one of the gayest 
and prettiest booths in Vanity Fair—as 
Thackeray says of Baden—just at this hour. 
The band is playing in its pavilion some 
charming light strain from Offenbach or 


| Strauss, the lawn is thronged with people 


until it is almost impossible to find a vacant 
place on one of the benches, young men are 
extended full length on the grass, young la- 
dies here and there are seated by them, peo- 
ple are going and coming ina stream from 
the spring, others are passing along the ter- 
races. Now und then a carriage sweeps by, 
or a pair of equestrians ride past. There is 
an air about every thing significant of a 
place where, as a rule, those only are to be 
found to whom life is an easy and a pleasant 
thing. 

Mrs. Langdon on the piazza of her cot- 
tage is entertaining a circle of acquaintances. 
She has had a comfortable siesta, and is feel- 
ing rather well this afternoon, so her tongue 
is less caustic than usual—at least as regards 
her present friends—and she has declared 
her intention of looking in on the ball, since 
this is to be a dress-night—“ though an wn- 
dress night would more appropriately char- 





* Exrenren, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1874, by 
D. Arrterox & Co., in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at 


Washington. 








; don’t wonder ! 


acterize the general order of costume on such 
occasions,” she remarks, sardonically. For 
this dress (or undress) occasion Miss Army- 
tage is making her toilet in the rear cham- 
ber, assisted by her aunt’s French maid—an 
invaluable creature to whom even Mrs. Lang- 
don is civil; while outside the lovely sunset 
deepens into lovelier twilight, glowing clouds 
float over the serene mountain-tops, and the 
band plays such music as makes pulses throb 
with the sense of youth and pleasure. At 
last, with a final clash, the musicians gather 
their instruments and depart. Then Sybil 
rouses to a recollection of her unmade toilet, 
and, rising like Cinderella, says: “O Mr, 
Langdon, it is charming; but I must really 
go, or I shall never be dressed for supper, 
and papa cannot bear to be kept waiting. 
That is one thing about which he is particu- 
lar.” 

“Tell him not to wait,” replies Langdon, 
cheerfully. ‘“ Bid him go to supper, and I'll 
come over for you later. I am sorry that I 
can’t ask to dance the first set to-night with 
you,” he goes on, as they stroll toward the 
cottage, “ but I suppose Iam bound to Isa- 
bel for that. But you'll give me the first 
waltz, will you not?” 

“T am sorry, but I am engaged for that 
to Mr. Mainwaring. He asked me to give 
him the first two dances.” 

“T am sorry, too” (very sincerely). 
“ Well, the second, then?” 

“The second waliz? I shall try to re- 
member, and keep it for you, if I am not al- 
ready engaged. But two or three people 
asked me to dance, this morning, and I said 
yes to everybody, without clearly understand- 
ing what they wanted.” 

“T see that I have grossly neglected my 
own interests,” says Langdon. “I had no 
idea that you were already such a belle that 
it was necessary to bespeak a place in your 
ball-book so early in the day. Pray under- 
stand that I will take to-night whatever you 
can give me; but I beg leave to follow Mr. 
Mainwaring’s example, and engage you for 
the first two dances to-morrow night.” 

By the time this important matter is set- 
tled they reach the cottage, on the piazza of 
which Mrs. Langdon is still established. She 
beckons Sybil over to her. 

“ Well,” she says, “did I not tell you 
truly ?—have you not already had as much 
admiration as one small head can,stand? I 
You are pretty enough to 
turn other heads besides your own. What a 
thing it is to be young—dear me, what a 
thing! You must look your best to-night. 
I want to see you a belle of the first water. 
Elise must do your hair. Flatter her a little, 
and she will give your costume a Parisian 
touch or two. The creature has magic in 
her fingers.” 

“ Oh, thank you!” eries Sybil, gratefully. 
“T shall be so glad to have my hair dressed 
by a real French maid! Dear Mrs. Langdon, 
I am greatly obliged to you for taking s0 
much interest in me.” 

“Tt is because you are pretty, my dear,” 
answers Mrs. Langdon, candidly. “T can’t 
bear ugly people. I was pretty myself when 
I was young—little as you may think it now. 
And then you are bright. It is a great thing 
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not to be dull. But you had better go and 
make your toilet, or you will miss the dress- 
parade in the parlor before the ball. Of 
course you know I am going to chaperon you, 
and, if I leave before the ball is over, I shall 
put you under the care of my friend Mrs. 
Alston Howard.” 

Dismissed in this manner, Sybil retires to 
as pleasant a duty as can be laid upon wom- 
an—that’ of adorning herself. In her toilet 
she has the invaluable assistance of Elise, 
who, like most Frenchwomen, possesses in 
matters of dress the soul of an artist, and 
who is charmed with the subject which the 
caprice of her mistress has given her. She 
takes in Sybil’s style in a single sweeping 
glance, and then proceeds to attire her as if 
she were a lay-figure. A few touches of her 
fingers metamorphose the simple ball-dress 
of the young girl into a costume full of ele- 
gance and distinction; and, when the last 
rose has been placed in coiffure and corsage, 
Sybil looks in the dim little mirror, and is 
filled with amazement by the revelation of 
her own exceeding fairness. 

“Elise, what have you done to me?” she 
eries. ‘‘I never was half—no, nor a quarter 
—so pretty before in my life! I had no idea 
that I could be so pretty—not the least!” 

“As soon as I saw mademoiselle I knew 
that she had capabilities,” the well-pleased 
Elise answers. ‘‘ There will be no one more 
admired to-night—no one better dressed. 
Mademoiselle’s costume suits her youth. AA, 
ciel! what a sight it is to see demoiselles 
wearing silks and jewels only fit for their 
mothers !” 

Searcely had this consoling assurance 
been given, when a tap at the door is fol- 
lowed by the announcement that Monsieur 
Langdon is without; so mademoiselle gath- 
ers up her sweeping train, throws a light 
shawl over her shoulders, thanks Elise for 
her good offices, and goes out. 

The moon is tardy in rising to-night, and 
there are only the stars to light them across 
the lawn, yet Langdon would not be sorry if the 
way was thrice as long, with that bewitching 
face by his side and the sweet music of the 
gay voice in his ears. But the way is very 
short, and when they cross the piazza and 
enter the dining-room through a side-door, 
Sybil says, confidentially : 

“T want you to tell me, if you will be so 
kind, how I am looking to-night? You know 
Mrs. Langdon requested me to look my best, 
and I should like to satisfy her.” 

They enter the room as she speaks, and 
the full blaze of the gas-light falls on the 
freshness of her beauty and the grace of her 
toilet. As Langdon looks at her, she reads 
all that he thinks on his face, and the people 
still seattered at the different tables stare as 
she passes. When they sit down to their 
own table, the gentleman speaks with com- 
mendable moderation : 

“I think my step-mother will certainly be 
satisfied. You are looking—es well as a 
woman could ask to look.” 

“Oh, thanks!” she cries, blushing, yet 
piqued. “You are very indefinite. When 
one fishes for compliments, I suppose one is 
properly rewarded by not getting them.” 

“But there is no need for you to fish for 


| ens and high-bred ladies on whom no badge 





compliments,” he says. ‘“ You know you are 
lovely. Why do you wish me to tell you 
so?” 

“ Because it is pleasant to hear,” she 
answers, frankly, facing him with eyes as full 
of merry candor as a child’s, 

After Miss Courtenay finishes her supper, 
they pass into the parlor, which is thronged 


with an almost suffocating crowd. This is | 
the dress-parade of which Mrs. Langdon | 


It is worth seeing, undoubtedly—as 
much of it as can be seen. Seldom within 
four walls is more beauty gathered. Most of 
all, Sybil admires the slenderly - fashioned, 
ivory-complexioned, dark-eyed women of the 
far South. But of feminine loveliness there 
is every possible variety to suit every possi- 
ble taste. There is also a great deal of the 
feminine element which is not lovely ; but, as 
if to atone for Nature’s shortcomings, it is 
generally expensively dressed. Sybil soon 
has cause to forget Elise’s comfortable doc- 
trine of the fitness of things, and to feel that 
her toilet is chiefly remarkable for its sim- 
plicity as she watches the superb silks and 
laces which are sweeping by. 

They are grossly negligent about seeking 
their party, and amuse themselves in watch- 
ing, criticising, and admiring the circling 
threng. Langdon points out the belles. There 
is a young lady about whom no less than 
three duels have been fought; there is an- 
other who is an heiress, as may readily be 
guessed from the brilliants which encircle her 
neck, and the yards of point-lace which trail 
around her; there is one who drives four-in- 
hands, smokes cigars, and sings like an angel ; 
there is another who, without any particular 
charm of person or fortune, is said to be a 
sorceress, with a magic in her violet eyes and 
her sweet, low voice, which the fairest of 
modern Helens might envy. To these, and 
many more, Sybil is introduced as they pass, 
and she is full of interest in them, as well as 
in the infinitely greater number of fair maid- 


spoke. 


of notoriety rests. All the celebrities are so- 
cial—professional ones, in any line, are rarely 
met here—and most of them are unmarried. 
Every one who knows the White Sulphur is 
aware that it is the paradise of young la- 
dies. 

Among the rest Miss Armytage appears, 
dressed only as a person who has lately been 
to Paris can dress. Green silk of the faintest 
and most delicate shade, a cloud of filmy 
tulle and trailing sprays of roses—fancy the 
costume which a French dress-maker would 
fashion of these materials! As she sweeps 
by, she has that supreme unconsciousness of 
manner which is never seen except in a wom- 
an who knows that she is perfectly dressed 
and able to defy the criticism of her own sex. 





She does not see the delinquents who are re- 
garding her, for her eyes are cast down on | 
the Trianon fan in her hand. Neither does 
Mainwaring, on whose arm she leans, ob- | 
serve them, for he is bending a little, and | 
speaking low under the sweep of his golden | 
mustache, one of the secrets of his success 
being that he always attends thoroughly to | 
the business (id est, the flirtation) which he | 
has in hand. | 
“Do they not make a handsome pair?” | 


asks Langdon. “Is it not a pity that they 
have not a fortune between them ?” 

Sybil glances at him quickly. Is he jeal- 
ous? Thesuspicion strikes her, but the eyes 
which meet her own are full of honest amuse- 
ment, tinged, perhaps, with a slight dash of 
scorn. 

“They are very handsome, 
“only they are both very blond. 
like a contrast in appearance.” 

“Do you—like Isabel and myself, for in- 
stance? Nobody will ever say, ‘What a 
handsome pair!’ in speaking of us.” 

“ Now, you are fishing for a compliment, 
and I do not intend to pay you one. Here is 
a beautiful toilet, one of the most distin- 
guished I have seen. And what a lovely fa— 
Why, Mr. Langdon, it is the same lady to 
whom you spoke in Richmond the other 
night!” 

Langdon is looking at her, and not at the 
toilet; so he starts and turns—a vivid pale- 
ness, if it be possible to so describe a change 
of color passing over his face. A lady in 
black-and-silver is passing, whose dark, lus- 
trous eyes are turned toward him. As he 
meets them, he bows. She bends her head 
gracefully, and her glance rests for a moment 
on Sybil. It seems to the girl full of an ex- 
pression, strange, wistful, and intent. Of 
course it lasts only an instant. A vivacious 
blue-and-white young lady, walking between 
two gentlemen, with a hand in the arm of 
each, follows, and Miss Courtenay turns to 
her companion. 

“T do not think,” she says, “that Mrs. 
Trescott—did you not say that was the lady’s 
name ?—can be very happy. There is some- 
thing—I scarcely know what—suggestive of 
sorrow in her face.” 

Langdon’s straight, dark brows knit them- 
selves a little. 

“There is no reason why Mrs. Trescott 
should be unhappy,” he answers, coldly. 
“ She married excellently—the man, or rather 
the fortune, of her choice.” 

““ Was hers a marriage of convenience ?” 
asks Sybil, a little startled. ‘‘Dearme! what 
a number of those—those arrangements one 
hears of!” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you never 
heard of them until you set out upon your 
travels? Do you live in Arcadia, where 
Chloe and Strephon marry for love, and love 
only ?” 

Again Sybil blushes ; again she thinks of 
Jack. He has no great worldly advantages 
to offer—poor Jack !—but if she marries him 
at the end of the chapter, will it be “ for love, 
and love only?” These reflections are un- 
comfortable, and not befitting a first night at 
the White Sulphur, so she banishes them. 

“T don’t know,” she replies. “I fancy 
you would say that human nature is the same 
there as here. Only we are all so much on 
the same level of poverty, that if Chloe and 
Strephon marry at all it must be for love.” 

While Langdon is smiling at this view of 
things, his step-mother on the other side of 
the room is suddenly moved to excitement by 
the appearance of Mrs. Trescott, who bows to 
her, also, as she passes. 

“Ts it possible that is Mary Peronneau ?” 
she cries, clutching her stick, and raising her- 


” she assents, 


Now, I 
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self up in her energy. “Good Heavens! is 
she here? What horrible luck!” 

Mr. Courtenay, who is sitting by her side, 
looks surprised. As a rule, few things sur- 
prise his philosophical soul—but Mrs. Lang- 
don’s emphasis is even more significant than 
her words, and he wonders a little what can 
be “horridle” in the luck which brings that 
graceful woman who “ walks in beauty like 
the night” to the White Sulphur. He is 
soon enlightened. Reticence is far from be- 
ing one of Mrs. Langdon’s characteristic vir- 
tues. 

“ Don’t you remember Mary Peronneau ?” 
she asks, sharply. ‘“ But I forget-—you have 
not been in Charleston of late years. She 
has gone off now until, I dare say, you will 
laugh at the idea, but she used to be quite a 
beauty—at least considered so—down there. 
You know that their standard is deplorably 
low.” 

Mr. Courtenay bows. Like a wise man, 
he avoids committing himself in speech. No 
doubt he has his own opinion on the score 
of Charleston beauty, and then—who knows 
what ears may be listening? With a su- 
preme disregard of this consideration, Mrs. 
Langdon goes on: 

“There was a love-affair of long standing 
between herself and Gerald. He was a fool 
about her for years, and she encouraged him 
and enguged herself to him, only to treat him 
in the most abominable manner. Jilted him 
in the end to marry a rich brewer’s son—or 
something of that kind—from Richmond.” 

Unaware of the injustice which is done 
the Trescotts—who are, of course, F. F.’s, 


and lineal descendants of Pocahontas—Mr. | 


Courtenay murmurs a faint expression of 
sympathy for the badly-used Gerald; but as 
he does so he wonders what there is in this 
common story to excite so much feeling. 
Again Mrs. Langdon enlightens him : 

“ And now, I hear, she is as much in love 


with him as ever; and leads her husband— | 


or he leads her—a most wretched life in con- 
sequence.” 

“Indeed!” says Mr. Courtenay. Well 
as he knows his companion, he is astonished 
by the openness of this speech, and involun- 
tarily glances round to see if any one is with- 
in earshot. Mrs. Langdon notices the action, 
and utters a short, sarcastic laugh. 

“Nobody is paying any attention to us,” 
she says; “but it would not matter if they 
were. Mr. Trescott’s jealousy, and his wife’s 
unhappiness, are town-talk in Richmond. 
The absurd feature of the matter is, that her 
friends will tell you that Jam the cause of 
the whole of it, that I should have settled my 
fortune on Gerald—who has not a drop of my 
blood in his veins—and said, ‘ Bless you, my 
children!’ like an old fool in a play. But, 
so far from that, when Mr. Peronneau came 
to me, professing to consult me about the 
engagement, with any amount of palaver, 
which, of course, I understood, I spoke to 
him openly. ‘Understand this,’ I said; 
* there need be no counting on my intentions 
with regard to Gerald Langdon. I like him 
very well, and if he marries to please me I 
shall probably make him my heir. If he 


marries your daughter, I shall not leave him 
a penny. This is final.’ The next thing I 








heard was that Mary had jilted Gerald to 
marry young Trescott; and now that she 
chooses to fancy herself miserable—for want 
of something else to do, I suppose—they 
blame me. It is the most infamous thing I 
ever heard of!” 

“Tt is certainly very unreasonable,” says 
Mr. Courtenay. “ 

“ And for her to come here just when I 
want the matter between Gerald and Isabel 
finally arranged, is—is intolerable!” Mrs. 
Langdon proceeds in an injured tone: “I 
can see that he has not forgotten her; I fear 
that he never will—men are more sentimen- 
tal than women sometimes—and, then, there 
is the jealous husband. Who knows what 
mischief may come to pass!” 

Mr. Courtenay mutters something meant 
to be of a reassuring and consoling nature, 
and is not sorry, perhaps, that Miss Army- 
tage and Mr. Mainwaring at this moment 
come up. A minute or two later Gerald and 
Sybil enter an appearance, and, since the 
movement to the ballroom has by this time 
fairly begun, they fall into line, and move 
thither with the rest. 

Before they start, however, Sybil has to 
hear an emphatic commendation of her ap- 
pearance from Mrs. Langdon, to receive one 
or two condescending compliments from Miss 
Armytage, and to meet the admiration which 
Mainwaring’s eyes unreservedly express as he 
offers his arm to her. 

“ Where have you been hiding yourself ? ” 
he asks, in a low voice—a voice which he 
has grown so accustomed to modulating that 
it sounds tender if he even says “ Good-morn- 
ing”’—‘“I have been looking for you every- 
where since supper. Surely you have not 
just come in?” 

“Oh, no,” she answers, with a laugh. 
“T have been in the parlor some time. 
Strange, isn’t it, how one missess people 
when one is looking for them, and finds them 
when one is not? I was not searching 
for you, and yet I saw you half an hour 
ago.” 

“And did not speak to me? 
kind!” 

“Tt would rather have been unkind if I 
had spoken. You were very well entertained, 
or—entertaining.” 

He looks down with a question in his 
eyes. She nods slightly toward Miss Army- 
tage’s green-silk train just in front of them. 
“Mr. Langdon remarked that you made a 
very handsome pair,” she adds, maliciously. 

“How good of him!” says Mainwaring, 
flushing a little — plainly with vexation— 
“and so you and he were in a corner, criti- 
cising your friends ? ” 

“ As far from a corner as possible—quite 
conspicuously out in the room. I was anx- 
ious, of course, to see everybody, and learn 
who everybody was.” 

“ A very exhausting degree of knowledge, 
I should think,” Mainwaring remarks. Then, 
raising his voice as they enter the ballroom 
—* Langdon, be our vis-a-vis.” 

The quadrille which follows, and which 
they dance on a space not more than large 
enough for a comfortable game of whist, is 
probably enjoyed only by Sybil, who has not 
learned as yet to make a penance of what 


How un- 





was originally designed as a pleasure. Main- 
waring, on his part, gives a sigh of profound 
relief when the last bows are made and the 
performance is over. A society-man must 
dunce, but it is heavy work as a general thing, 
and he is glad when he can take his partner 
out of the heat and rush into the cool dark- 
ness of the outer night. 

“What has become of Miss Courtenay?” 
asks Mrs. Langdon of Gerald, who, having 
relinquished Miss Armytage to some other 
man, sits down by her half an hour later, 
“ Really, it is very much of a sinecure to be 
a chaperon. I see Isabel yonder with young 
Baxter, but where is the pretty little hum- 
ming-bird ? ” 

“Tmproving her knowledge of astronomy 
under Mainwaring’s able tuition, I presume,” 
answers Langdon, dryly. “I saw them leave: 
the ballroom some time ago.” 

“Ah!” says Mrs. Langdon, meaningly. 
Then, after a pause, she adds, “ Gerald, have 
you seen Mary Peronneau ?” 

“T have seen her,” he replies, “ that is 
all.” 

“ Have you not spoken to her?” 

“ Not to say any more than ‘ Good-even- 
ing.’ ” 

“Shall you speak to her?” (a little anx 
iously). 

“If it comes in the way ” (a little haugh- 
tily), ‘“‘ why not?” 

“T think it might be as well to have as 
little to do with her as possible,” remarks 
Mrs. Langdon, She is wise in her genera- 
tion, this shrewd, worldly old woman, and 
she says no more than that. But she is very 
uneasy, and, when the black-and-silver dress 
sweeps by, she looks at it with any thing but 
eyes of love. 

It does not stay in the ballroom long, this 
black-and-silver dress, but presently returns 
to the parlor, and is sitting by one of the 
tables with an evangelical-looking young gen- 
tleman, when Langdon, who is restless and 
ill at ease, lounges thither after a time. He 
had not meant to speak to his old love, this 
woman who had treated him shamefully, un- 
less in a measure forced to do so; but his 
step-mother’s ill-judged hint has irritated him, 
and he saunters forward now and drops into 
a vacant chair on her other side. 

“T did not fancy that we should meet 
again so soon, when I saw you in Richmond 
the other night, Mrs. Trescott,” he says. “Is 
Mr. Trescott with you ?” 

“ No,” she answers, turning to him, with a 
sudden flush rising in her pale cheeks; “I 
came up with my cousin, Mrs. Sherbrooke, 
and her father. Roger is not able to leave 
the city just now.” 

“T hope your health is good. It has 
struck me to-night that you are not looking 
so well as I thought in Richmond.” 

She glances at him quickly, and the flush 
deepens a little. ‘ Oh, I am very well—well 
enough,” she answers, with a faint, forced 
laugh. “One’s looks must go off after a 
time, you know. You are looking well,” she 
goes on, hastily, “‘and—and your step-mother. 
How little she has changed !” 

“She is in tolerable hea 
thanks,” he answers. 

“ And your cousin—at least, your cousi 
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by marriage—of whom I have heard such a 
great deal, the beautiful Miss Armytage ? 
You cannot tell how much I have been ad- 
miring her!” 

“Indeed! Isabel is certainly handsome.” 

“ But the other,” she says, turning her back 
unceremoniously on the evangelical young 
gentleman, “that girl who was with you in 
Richmond and again to-night—the one with 
a complexion like a rose-leaf and eyes like 
an Oriental—who is she ? ” 

“She is Miss Courtenay, of North Caro- 
lina,” he replies, “the daughter of an old 
friend of my father’s. So you admire her 
style? I think it és rather unusual, and very 
attractive.” 

Looking at him keenly for an instant, she 
makes no answer. Such duels as this are 
common enough in life, and that man or wom- 
an has the best of them who is least legible 
to his or her companion, Just now this wom- 
an has unquestionably the worst of it. Lang- 
don reads her through and through, and feels 
‘a certain pitiless scorn and triumph. She 
trampled his heart into the dust for her 
pleasure once: he will show her now how 
lightly he holds the memory even of that 
first pain. 

“With your permission I shall be glad to 
present Miss Courtenay to you,” he says. “I 
think you may like her—she is very fresh, 
bright, and thoroughly natural. Altogether 
enough ‘ to make an old man young.’ ” 

“But how about an old woman—or one 
who feels old? We are not usually greatly 
gratified by a sight of the freshness and grace 
we have lost.” 

“ Why imagine that you have lost them ?” 
Langdon asks, coolly—aska as Mainwaring 
or any other man might. ‘“ Remember that 
Ihave known you a long time, and my testi- 
mony is therefore unimpeachable when I de- 
lare that you have lost nothing which you 
need regret.” 

“You are very kind,” she says; “ but 
the testimony of my mirror is more unim- 
peachable still. Shall you be long here? 
It is very gay, is it not?” she goes on, has- 
tily, befure he can speak. “ There seems to” 
be a great crowd.” 

They talk of the crowd and the gossip of 
the place for ten minutes longer; then some 
one comes up, and Langdon rises. As he 
does so, Mrs. Trescott speaks quickly : 

“T believe I did not answer your ques- 
tion with regard to Miss Courtenay,” she 
says. “I shall be glad to know her.” 

“T will see you to-morrow, then,” he an- 
Swers, and, bowing, passes away. 

He returns to the ballroom, with its gay 
music and throng of bright young beauties, 
in time to find the band playing “ The Beau- 
tiful Blue Danube,” and Sybil sitting rest- 
less by his step-mother’s side. At sight of 
him she springs eagerly from her seat. 

“O Mr. Langdon!” she cries, “ I thought 
you were never coming! I have been keep- 
ing this waltz for you, though two or three 
people have asked for it, until I was really 
afraid I should lose it altogether.” 

“But how could I know that you were 
keeping it for me?” Langdon asks, laughing. 
“ However, here I am, now, and we will not 
waste another minute.” 





L’ENFANT TERRIBLE AND 
THE BAD BOY. 











HE h hold that p es among its 
treasures an enfant terrible—that cher- 
ished family imp who is more dreadful at 
times than would be a famine or a pestilence 
—holds clasped to its bosom a constant, un- 
relenting, and unrelaxing source of nervous- 
ness and anxiety to the elders. He is the 
sagacious child who sees all and knows all, 
and who afterward brings out the result of 
his knowledge or of his observation in star- 
tlingly-unexpected questions or remarks, gen- 
erally selecting his opportunity when “ com- 
pany” is present. 

The enfant terrible is not limited to any 
country or nationality. Our English language 
has never been able, however, successfully to 
cope with the difficulty of naming him, and 
hence in English he is a nameless quantity. 
To say that he is “an odd child,” or a curi- 
ous or an extraordinary child, is merely to 
assert a self-evident fact. But this appella- 
tion would fail to indicate the true nature of 
this domestic terror, who holds on the tip of 
his tongue, as it were, the peace of families, 
and who, like a slumbering volcano, is often 
most to be dreaded when he is least demon- 
Sstrative. 

The French, with their happy gift of 
phrases, have correctly gauged this instru- 
ment of torture to papas, mammas, elder sis- 
ters, and vulnerable visitors, and friends of 
the family. They have brought him to a fo- 
cus, under the lenses of that satiric humor 
which is eminently a national trait, and they 
have fixed his characteristics with the two 
words which fit him as nicely as if they had 
been coined especially to describe him. 2n- 
Sant terrible is an untranslatable combina- 
tion. The English word “ terrible” is too se- 
rious in its meaning to admit of the occasion- 
al satirical sense which it conveys in French, 
and the use of it as applied to the juvenile 
class under notice would lack that spiritual- 
ity and the keen analysis which make potent 
the French enfant terrible. 

The enfant terrible, in the first stages of 
his career, has the guise of a little St. John— 
to borrow a simile from the French—with 
the unrecognized genius of a Mephistopheles 
—but of a Mephistopheles without guile. In 
his second stage, however, he loses the art- 
lessness and sweet innocence of the first 
stage, and becomes simply and emphatically 
a bad boy, who is dangerous without being 
interesting. 

The enfant terrible proper is a living de- 
nial of the excellence and desirability of 
truth and candor, as he is the best argument 
in favor of the hypocrisies of society. Truth 
bubbles from his lips in confusing words, 
transformed, by the time it reaches the ear, 
into the voice of accusatory Fate. He is the 
only inspired oracle that is left to mankind, 
for he is the only created thing whose in- 
stincts are unerring, and who has the hardi- 
hood in a world of sham to dare affirm what 
is, without fear or favor. Before his nimble 
tongue the humbugs—the artificialities—the 
little pretenses with which we mutually close 








each other’s eyes—all topple to the ground, a 
wreck of falsehood and detected disguises. 
If the enfant terrible be silent when the mas- 
querader is around, he is silent because he is 
thinking; and woe to the pretender whose 
pretense is not unfathomable to the happily 
feeble intelligence of this child-seer! His 
observant eyes, his open ears, his logical 
mind—for the enfant terrible is nothing if not 
logical—are constantly at work aiding him 
to store his mental armory with weapons 
which shall surely cut sharply when the 
ready tongue, obeying the call of the inquisi- 
tive mind, makes the last fatal use of them. 

“Ma, what’s a rosy-posy ?” 

“A rosy-posy, my sweetsipeetsy ? Wher- 
ever could you have heard that word ?—John, 
did you hear that little monkey’s question? ” 

“Eh? Oh, yes!” 

“Ma, what is a rosy-posy ?” 

“ Why, you are a rosy-posy.” 

“ And is Johanna a rosy-posy, too?” 

“Johanna? No; why?” 

“Why, because pa he pinched Johanna’s 
cheeks yesterday behind the kitchen-door 
while you was out, and he said, ‘Oh, you 
rosy-posy, you! ’—didn’t you, pa?—and so 
Johanna must be a rosy-posy, too, ain’t she, 
pa ? ” 

Here is a little dialogue which concerns ma: 

“Pa, ma was right mad this mornin’.” 

“Mad? Why, what had you been doing, 
you little rogue?” 

“Oh, ma wasn’t mad with me; it was 
with Mister Torpeder: Mister Torpeder he 
tried to kiss ma’s hand, in the parlor, and 
ma she gave him a good slap—didn't you, 
ma? [ ¢ell you, ma was mad with Mister 
Torpeder.” 

Ma, suddenly compelled to make provi- 
sion for the entertainment of an old friend 
whom pa has brought home unexpectedly to 
dinner, consoles herself with the remark, in 
the hearing of the enfant terrible, that the 
soup will just go round, and adds nervously 
to pa: 

“How dreadful would it be if Dawkins 
should ank for soup a second timc—soup, 
you know, is his favorite dish.” 

At dinner, the catastrophe feared actually 
occurs. 

“Your soup, my dear ma’am,” blandly 
observes Dawkins, in a complimentary tone, 
“is so delightful, that I will take the liberty 
of requesting just another spoonful, if you 
please.” 

“Oh, ma, how dreadful Mister Dawkins 
wants some more soup, and there ain’t enough 
to go round but once!” exclaims the unfor- 
getful enfant terrible, anxiously looking at the 
plate that Dawkins extends toward the empty 
tureen. 

Major Pepper, a well-preserved old beau, 
precise and formal in manners, fastidious in 
dress, touchy in disposition, and as vain as a 
turkey-gobbler of his influence with the sex— 
Major Pepper is a tediously constant visitor 
at the house of the mother of a certain en- 
fant terrible—a young and vivacious widow. 
Intentions matrimonial, and in consequence 
rather bothersome to Trippitt, a young gal- 
lant, whose intentions are similar, and whom 
he always permits to leave the widow’s pres- 
ence first on the occasion of a call. 
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“Damme,” as the major vigorously re- 
marks to himself, “I'll have the last word 
with the widow if I’ve got to wing that young 
parrot to have it!” 

The question with the widow is, how to 
get rid of the major without causing ill-feel- 
ing. Enfant terrible solves the problem in 
his own way—rather abruptly, however. 

Standing with his hands clasped behind 
him, with his sturdy legs stretched apart, 
and gazing contemplatively at Major Pepper, 
while that suitor is airily turning a compli- 
mentary period, he interrupts his platitudes 
with: 

“Major Peppers, is you as ole as ole Me- 
thusleum ? ” 

“Why, damme!—beg pardon, mum !— 
what dy’e mean?” 

“Our Susan says you’s ever so ole; she 
says you’s as ole as the hills.” 

“ Why, you little—” 

“ Ma-jor Pip-per |”’ interrupts the widow, 
bridling up. “I would prefer that no names 
be applied to my child! It may be his mis- 
fortune that he is intelligent beyond his years, 
but that is no reason why he should be shame- 
fully spoken to in this way!” 

“ Shamefully spoken to in this way! Mad- 
am, your child may be a prodigy of precocity 
—-and I dare say he is—but it strikes me that 
he hus been put up to this thing. It was only 
day before yesterday, while I was waiting for 
you, that he inquired of me why I came to the 
house so often—in the presence of Trippitt, 
too, by-the-way, who had the impudence to 
giggle behind his handkerchief, damme !—beg 
pardon—and last week, when I casually asked 
him what [ should bring him as a present, he 
actually replied that he would like to have a 
live jackass!” 

“ Well, sir,” I don’t see any thing so ex- 
traordinary in that answer.” 

“Don’t you, indeed, madam? Nothing in 
the way of a suggestion—of a diabolical in- 
nuendo ?” 

“Goodness gracious, no! But it seems 
to me, Major Pepper, that a person of your 
age should reflect before beginning to quarrel 
with a child of four years.” 

“ J quarrel with a child! Why, hang it! 
—beg pardon—this is worse than the boy’s 
insolence !”’ 

“ Yes, quarrel with a child—I repeat it. 
And, as regards the age of Methuselah—which 
the child absurdly twisted into Methusleam— 
there was nothing in the question that should 
have aroused your anger. Nobody knows 
positively how old Methuselah was. Some 
authorities put his age at not more than one 
hundred and thir—” 

“Eh? Well, madam, I have too profound 
a regard for your son to allow myself to be 
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vexed at any thing a lady may say to me; | 


but, as for this ill-bred little nuisance of 
yours, I should like to lay him across my 
knee for a minute or two!” 

“ Major Pepper!” 

“ Madam—I—I—” 

Vivacious widow rises, pale and panting. 

Major Pepper rises, as red in the face as 


| 


the commodity of which his name is the syn- | 


onym. 
“Tt occurs to me, madam, that this inter- 
view had better end here. Good-morning.” 


; be said to last until the age of seven years ; | 


“ And the acquaintance, if you please. 
Good-morning, major.” 

I know of an enfant terrible, who was, how- 
ever, more of the muscular kind than his class 
usually is. He did not confine bis perform- 
ances to dangerous sayings, and his exploits 
were not limited to the parlor, which is the 
field usually haunted by the type. I know of 
his having been detected on the sidewalk in 
front of the house, on the occasion of a birth 
in the family, stopping passers-by, and con- 
vulsing them with the exciting intelligence 
that baby had been born! 

This phenomenon was a Democrat of the 
virulent kind. In referring to the Whigs, he 
was at times grossly offensive—the days were 
the good old days of 1840, when Van Buren 
ran agaiust Harrison for the presidency—and 
one of his occupations was to plant himself 
on the terrace of the Capito]-Grounds at Wash- 
ington, in which city his parents resided, cry 
“ Hurrah for the Democrats!” and then roll 
over and over down the grassy slope, picking 
himself up at the bottom, with the exclama- 
tion, “ And hang the Whigs!” 

His greatest performance in the exercise 


, of his peculiar talent occurred at the presi- 
| dential inauguration of March 4, 1841, when 


he was nearly four years old. Upheld in a 
window on Pennsylvania Avenue while the 
inauguration procession was passing, and just 
as the presidential carriage had come up amid 
a chorus of cheers, he yielded to his political 
antipathies, and his infantile voice pierced the 
comparative silence that had ensued with the 
shrill ery of “Hurrah for the jackass !”—a 
horrible contre-lemps, which resulted in his 
prompt ignominious withdrawal from all fur- 
ther participation in the ceremonies of the 
day. 

Nothing was safe from the hands of this 
artless child. He would walk into the barn- 
yard, and return to the house with a won- 
derful air of importance, asking everybody 
to see what he had caught, to wit — two 
poor, struggling goslins, whom he held bys the 
neck, one in each hand, at the imminent risk 
of strangling them. He took an extraordinary 
delight in whipping toads with a toy-whip, as 








however, he becomes, as before stated, sim 
ply the “bad boy,” and generally develops 
into the open and avowed enemy of his older 
sister, especially when the latter’s beau hap- 
pens to be on hand. 

It is the normal condition of the bad boy 
to be never allowed to go where he wishes to 
go; and this is why we uniformly find him 
expelled from the parlor. To him the parlor is 
what the seventh heaven is to the followers 
of the prophet ; but, in order that it may pre- 
sent this fascination to him, it must be occu- 
pied—especially by his older sister and her 
beau. He watches for the young—or old— 
gentleman’s coming with pertinacity, and, when 
the latter finally comes, he uses every strate. 
gy to obtain admittance. He may enter un- 
der the wretched subterfuge of inquiring of 
the beau—as if that person knew any thing 
about it—the latitude of Borneo, or the exact 
temperature of Patagonia ; and, when his sis- 
ter (as she invariably does) promptly orders 
him out, and the beau refers him to the geog 
raphy he holds in his hand, he retires with an 
insolent chuckle, which brings a blush to the 
beau’s cheeks. 

If a sturdy and defiant boy, as he often 
is, he will force his way in violently when the 
mood is on him, and, as he is never at a loss 
for ingenious methods of torment, his sister 
is compelled to cry a truce. 

It is a great pleasure with the bad boy to 
be able to out-sit his sister’s beau, still great- 
er is his delight when he sees that he makes 
them uncomfortable by remaining. On such 
occasions he is never sleepy, although he nods 
almost immediately after denying the fact, 
if charged with an inclination to slumber. He 
likewise derives great satisfaction from offering 
to walk off on his ear for the beau’s edification, 
or from challenging him to a game of mumble 
the-peg on the carpet. If in a cheerful mood 
he will almost invariably appropriate to him- 
self whatever attentions the beau has to spare, 
to his sister’s utter discomfiture. Nine out 
of ten men in such a position, not knowing of 
the existence of the skeleton-in-the-closet, will 
pet the bad boy under the delusion that his 


| friendly notice of the lad will be a passport 


they hopped disconsolately on the sidewalk in | 


the twilight — calling them his ponies. 
skill in throwing stones was the common talk 
of the neighborhood. People on the streets 
were struck by him at incredible distances 
(some of them have gone to their graves with- 
out ever having known whence the blow came), 
and an old colored man, who dwelt near by, 
and who probably had been the victim of his 
marksmanship, devoted his declining years to 
the solemn duty of advising pedestrians, and 
those who went in carts, to be on their guard, 
as there was “a little boy around the corner 


who fires rocks at people, and—he never | 


misses.” He stigmatized somebody’s hand- 
writing in the presence of the party himself 
as resembling “little black worms in strong 
convulsions” —a remark that was passed 
around at the time as rather a creditable 


survive, unimpared, to the present day. 


His | 


to the family’s—and the sister’s—favor. Out- 
side, of course, the suitor anathematizes him 


| as a frightful little monster; but it is only 


| thing, and which has had sufficient vitality to | 


The first stage of the enfant terrible may | 


| 


up to that period he may be described as in- | 


when matters have so progressed in his affair 
that his lady-love is enabled to impart to him 
in confidence that the boy is the torment of 
her life, that he throws off the mask and bru- 
tally invites him to go and play somewhere 
else. 

The bad boy is most triumphant when he 
can manage to come into possession of some 
secret of his sister’s—secret, of course, so far 
as the beau is concerned. It is then that he 
concocts carefully-planned surprises, and re- 
venges himself for his expulsion from the 
parlor by threats of disastrous revelations. 
He treasures up casual remarks, and holds 
them up before his sister as a warning and & 
terror. So long as, overcoming his natural 
tendency to proclaim his knowledge of things, 
the bad boy can refrain from telling what he 
knows, he possesses in his sister’s secret & 
powerful talisman wherewith to extort her 
obedience to his exactions, He is even per 


opportune and artless. As he grows older, | mitted to enter the parlor freely on his prom- 
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ise, which he ratifies with an “ honest vow,” 
that he will not stay very long, and that he 
will not pull the caller's coat-tail, or tickle 
his ear, making believe it is bugs, or offer to 
walk off on his own. 

If on such occasions the caller be the cne 
concerning whom the sister may have made 
the remark which forms the great “ secret,” 
the bad boy will not resist the temptation to 
swing his legs under his chair and clap his 
hands together softly, with an “ Oh, I know 
something, I know something!” and a glance 
at the beau which says, as plainly as words, 
“Wouldn’t you like to know what it is, 
now ?” 

If the beau be a little uncertain regarding 
the opinion entertained of him by the sister 
—although his vanity naturally infers that 
the opinion is a favorable one—he will prob- 
ably be urgent to know what the bad boy 
knows. 

“Come now, Joey, out with it! 
you know ?” he will exclaim. 

“Now, Joe,” will the sister say, coaxing- 
ly, but trembling in her boots. 

Beau, more confident than ever, and vastly 
pleased with himself, continues to play with 
fire by questioning the boy. 

“Never mind sis,” with an arch and sig- 
nificant glance at that young lady, “ what is 
it, Joey?” 

“ Don’t question him, please,” from sister, 
imploringly. 

“Well, I'll let you off this time,” mag- 
nanimously, and with a fine sense of proprie- 
torship in his tone—“ I'll let you off this 
time, but some other day, when you are not 
here, I'll get Joey to tell me.” 

And so passes away the danger for the mo- 
ment. 

The time comes, however—as it must in- 
evitably come—when the bad boy, smarting 
under some fresh injury to his feelings, makes 
the revelation. 

The war between himself and his sister, 
which has been temporarily interrupted by 
the arrival of the beau, is resumed in his 
presence. 

The sister imprudently informs him that 
he is worrying the visitor, and requests him to 
let the latter’s ear alone. 

“Don’t encourage him, Mr. Bodkin,” she 
Says, raspingly. “ He ought to be in bed and 
asleep, instead of troubling people at this 
hour.” 

“Oh,” says the beau, kindly, “ he doesn’t 
disturb me. I rather like Joey’s ways ; he’s 
got so much life in him, has Joey!” 

“T suppose,” remarks the bad boy to his 
sister, “you'd like him to encourage you— 
wouldn’t you? You know what you said the 
other day.” 

“You, Joe! If you dare, now!” 

“Let’s have it, Joey! What was it that 
sis said?” 

“She said something about you; and she 
needn’t look at me in that way. I ain't 
afeard of her!” 

“Go out of the parlor this instant, sir !— 
Do let him alone, Mr. Bodkin. I have no pa- 
tience with him.” 

“T want to hear, first, what Joey has to 
Say.” 

“Well, I think it’s very mean of you to 


What do 





say that, especially when Joe would just as 
soon make up a storyas not.—Here you, Joe, 
come out!” 

Dragged to the door, kicking and scratch- 
ing with all his strength, the bad boy turns at 
the threshold, and suddenly checks the beau’s 
laughter with the following crushing revela- 
tion, which he shrieks back at him, as the 
door closes on him : 

“Sis told ma you was the biggest fool she 
ever saw, and she just wished you wouldn’t 
keep on coming here!” 

It is well for society perhaps that this 
type of child rarely carries with him into 
the arena of mature manhood the traits and 
the disposition that made his childhood ter- 
rible. If he should progress from the condi- 
tion of the enfant terrible into that of the bad 
boy, he seldom adds more to it than the clos- 
ing dangerous stage of wild young man. 

As he grows into maturity, the memory 
of what he once was fades away, and he 
drops quietly into the ways of the orderly 
citizen and the man of family. Nobody is 





| 


more astonished than he at the extraordinary | 


forwardness of some children, when stories 
of the performances and sayings of the en- 
fant terrible and the bad boy reach his ear. 

Indeed, he himself may have an enfant 
terrible at home—his eldest-born—and, if this 
second edition of his own earlier years should 
at any time violate the proprieties and throw 
everybody, parents, guests, and all, into con- 
fusion by some artless inquiry or embarrassing 
remark, he will be the first, probably, to ex- 
press wonder at the circumstance. 

“ Wife” (we can imagine him as saying), 
“that Tom of ours is a most singular child. 
Did you hear him to-night when he asked my 
old friend Jarnagin whether he had two 
beards, and what he had done with that black 
beard he wore here last Wednesday to din- 
ner? Who ever would have thought that so 
young a child would have noticed that Jarna- 
gin sometimes forgets to dye his whiskers ? 
Where in the world could our Tom have ac- 
quired this trait of his?” 


And then the reformed enfant terrible looks | 


curiously at his wife, who shakes her head, 
and looks curiously, in her turn, at the little 
monster in the trundle-bed, who sleeps the 
peaceful sleep of the innocent. 

“Oh,” exclaims the wife, “look! Is any 
thing the matter with him? See how hard-set 
his mouth is, and his lips are moving.” 

“Nothing is the matter with him—noth- 
ing, except, perhaps, that he is dreaming 
about Jarnagin.” 

Ah, child of shadowy youth ! are you look- 
ing forward to the future to see yourself, chang- 
ing with the changing years, climbing that 
ascent whereon the rare violets and roses that 
bloom at its foot are misplaced, after a while, 
by unsightly flowers and by stinging thistles ? 
Do you see your face, from which the light of 
childbood bas passed away, with the shade of 
later knowledge upon it—the shade which shall 
gradually deepen as the years of adolescence 
gather behind you, and which shall grow at 
last to be an ineffaceable shadow when the 
world is opened before you? Do you see 
how, one by one, the brave aspirations of your 
youth have perished by the road-side, and how 








the little airy bubbles of hope, light and fan- ; 


tastic as the visions of a dreamer in Cathay, 
have burst and vanished for evermore ? 
Dreaming of Jarnagin, I wonder ? 


CuarLtes Dimitry. 





ARLINGTON. 





HE Lee Mansion on Arlington Heights, 
near Washington, while possessing no 
special quality of beauty or grandeur, has 
still a singular power to attract the eye as it 
searches the wooded hills that surround the 
city. 

It is singular to note how invariable is 
the rule for sight-seers to pass over the lof- 
tier and more elegant buildings that are to 
be seen in the suburbs from any considerable 
elevation, and to ask their first questions 
about this plain and unobtrusive structure. 

Its facade consists merely of a pediment, 
supported by four large Doric pillars, colored 
with a yellowish tint; but it rises so finely 
from the crest of a wooded hill, and is so 
thrown into relief by a rich background of 
forest, that it assumes twice its real archi- 
tectural importance. 

The history of the house is too well known 
to require that it should be repeated here. 

It had been one of the houses of the Lee 
family until it passed into the hands of the 
government as a parcel of confiscated prop- 
erty upon the close of the rebellion, in which 
the owners had participated. The govern- 
ment converted the lands into a cemetery for 
bodies collected from various battle-fields, 
and they are now used as such, being legally 
held upon an arrear-of-taxes title. 

The approach to it from the road is mourn- 
ful and suggestive in the extreme. 

The entire surface of the land was, during 
the war, shorn of its trees and shrubbery, to 
facilitate the play of cannon ; and Nature has 
made only a half-struggle to regain her old 
predominance. The woods do not spring up 
again ; and the soil, as if disheartened at the 
rude burning and cutting it received, seems 
unwilling to make another yield. 

At every few rods one encounters remains 
of old redoubts and intrenchments, some- 
times occupying the summits of little knolls, 
and sometimes standing threateningly upon 
the bare plains. 

Across the embrasures of the forts, trees 
have grown, in leaning postures; the gun- 
platforms are pierced with gentle sprays of 
green, and in the beds of the moats are found 
flowers, and shrubs that bear berries. The 
wind and the sun are trying hard to oblite- 
rate the remaining proofs of the days of sor- 
row ; and in some cases they have so far suc- 
ceeded that an intrenchment is merely to be 
traced by a line. 

The trees in the immediate vicinity of the 
Arlington Mansion are large and beautiful. 
The line of demarkation between the ceme- 
teries and the outlying land is a white paling. 

One passes within this paling, and escapes 
from a hot and blinding plain into a ccol 
sanctuary, whose green floor is almost cov- 
ered with white head-boards, and whose lofty 
roof of shifting leaves is supported by smooth 
pillars of brown. 
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It is here, in the rear of the mansion, that 
the largest collection of bodies is made. Bur- 
ied within a small area are the remains of 
nine thousand soldiers. Above the head of 
each stands a whitened tablet, upon which 
is inscribed either his name and the number 
of his regiment, and the battle in which he 
fell, or the word “ Unknown.” 

Here and there is a monument of marble, 
erected by some family to its dead hero; but 
they are only here and there. At intervals 
there are placed broad wooden tablets, bear- 
ing upon their fronts, so that the passer-by 
may read, a stanza of poetry or a quoted pas- 
sage, which may serve to awaken in the care- 
lens observer some little reflection. 

The place is sad beyond description. The 


_ want. - 


Ai i 


unending rows of graves wander off out of 
the reach of the eyes, and lose themselves in 
the woody recesses in the distance. “ Here,” 
you say to yourself, “is absolute rest; here 
is a pause, a sleep, so complete that it verges 
at once upon the terrible and the supremely 
beautiful.” 

The soft sprays of grass grow up about 
the head-boards, and cast their slender shad- 
ows upon them; the insects hum and mur- 
mur through the long aisles, and the sunlight 
falls down through the interlacing boughs 
and illumines now a patch of grass, now a 
tree-trunk, and now a group of the simple 
monuments, with their curt legends. From 
above you hear a low roar as the wind plays 
in the branches, and at odd moments a bro- 
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ken twig clicks its way from bough to bough 
to the verdant earth ; or a bird, unseen, breaks 
into a trilling song, and then is still once 
more. 

Then you revert to the nine thousand 
graves, each with its vertebra and its skull, 
and you picture those dreadful neighbors, all 
unaware of each other, inclosed in earth, star- 
ing vainly upward, seeing nothing of the 
world, and waiting for nothing but total dis- 
solution. In all the cemeteries about the 
Arlington Mansion are buried some fifteen 
thousand men, and the land thus hallowed 
can never be diverted to other uses. A gar- 
den at the south of the house is surrounded 
with graves of officers, and the dwelling is 
the central object in the vast burial - place. 





ARLINGTON HOUSE. 


From the character of the dead that lie here, 
and from the circumstances and reasons of 
their deaths, one is led to conceive a sorrow 
that is peculiarly deep and lasting; yet, at 
the same time, it is quite impossible not to 
imagine that a spirit of pure revengefulness 
had much to do with the selection of this 
place for the holy purpose to which it is put. 
He was a blind man who chose this spot for 
the last resting-place of our soldiers, thinking 
that retaliation upon the Lees would always 
be an object to be desired, and he was barren 
of honor to cause the revered dead to play so 
ignoble a part in the scheme of procuring 
pain for a foe. 

The best thing that can now be done, in 


view of the actual possession of the place by | 








the government, is to take the house down, 
and to thus deprive the spirit of the cemetery 
of that sinister side that all men see and 
regret. 

By sweeping away the contrasting ele. 
ment, one will not be led, while wandering 
among the rows of graves—those holy ranks 
to which we owe every thing—to remember 
that the grief he feels has been calculated to 
inflict a sting upon those who once called 
this place their own. 

The association of the last rite of solemn 
burial with a passionate intent to satisfy a 
vengeance, was something almost sublimely 
cruel, And the only way that is now left for 
us to cause this association to be forgotten, 
is to take away all that will ever suggest it, 





It would, indeed, be sad to destroy @ 
building that has so close an association 
with the eventful Revolutionary struggle; 
and it is impossible to mount its well-worn 
steps, cross its tiled portico, and enter its 
cool and generous door, without feeling at 
least the happy conservatism of the anti- 
quary and historian. 

The walls are now bare of every thing ex- 
cept government charts and plans of the cem- 
eteries, and the uncarpeted floors cause your 
footsteps to reverberate through the distant 
chambers. You pass from one hollow room 


| to another, and idly remember what famous 


men may have been there, and recall the half- 
forgotten fragments of your history. All 
the warmth and heart have long since gone 
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out of the dwelling, and it is nothing but a ! 
shell, which you can peer into from the 
outside, and whose door- ways are always 
open. 

It can never be rehabilitated with the 
belongings that are due to it, and it serves 
no purpose but the one hinted at a moment 
ago. 

It is impossible to pass through either of 
the graveyards that are arranged within its 
domain, and then to step within its portal, 
without recognizing the presence of antago- 
nisms. 

The beds of the soldiers are fixed, and no 
man’s hand will rise to disturb them. They 
are invested with our love and honor, and 
they claim our perpetual reverence. 

Still, coupled with them is the thought 
that they, by their presence, are executing 
punishment upon the old dwellers in the now 
deserted house. Therefore, let the house 
disappear. There are some that will mourn 
it, but its obliteration will serve to clear the 
air that is now far too heavy. 





MY STORY. 
A NOVEL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “PATTY.” 
(From Advance-Sheets.) 





CHAPTER XLVIII. 
TOO LATE. 


Wuen last I looked out of the window, 
the trees had that exquisite powdery-green 
tint which fades away with spring; but to- 
day, as, for the first time, Angélique wheels 
the chair in which she sometimes places me 
to the window, I see that even the full glory 
of summer has gone by; there is a sombre 
tint on the elms and poplars, and a group of 
maple-trees near the house is already touched 
with crimson streaks. It does not seem long 
ago since Angélique brought me dinner, and 
yet it is growing dusk already. 

Till today I have scarcely felt awake 
enough to ask questions; and even now I 
like better to smile at my kind nurse and 
look out of window than to talk. Presently 
Madame La Peyre comes in; she kisses me 
fondly, and speaks as softly as if I were a 
baby. 

“Tt is charming to see thee so much bet- 
ter, my little one ;” and she draws my shawl 
tenderly round me, and kisses me again. 

I suppose I am very weak, for as I smile 
at madame I find tears rolling down my face. 

Angélique shakes her head. 

“Mademoiselle is not good,” she says; 
“she will spoil all the frills of her peignoir, 
and I goffered them myself.” 

This little scolding makes me laugh. 

“T begin to thirk nursing agrees with 
you, Angélique; you look twice as well as 
you did the other day.” 

Madame and Angélique look at one an- 
other. 

“Thou must not talk much, my Gertrude. 
It is probably two months, perhaps longer, 
since thou hast been well enough to study 





the looks of Angélique.” 


“ Ah, then I have been very ill?” 

“Yes;” and then a sparkle comes into 
the sweet old dark eyes, and Madame La 
Peyre looks as bright as she used to look at 
Merdon ; “ but, my Gertrude, if I talk about 
thy illness, Angélique will certainly scold ; 
she says invalids must be amused.” 

“ How is Monsieur l’Abbé, and why does 
he not come to see me?” 

“* He did come at first, dear little one, but 
then he was in vacation; he has a post in 
Paris, which just now demands his constant 
presence.” 

They need not have feared I should talk 
too much; even these few words had ex- 
hausted me, and I was content to lean back 
and listen to madame’s pretty chat about all 
sorts of things; it was so pretty, and so 
glibly told, that I thought she must have 
made it up for my benefit. It was almost in- 
credible that so much that was amusing could 
take place in the quiet little village beside 
the Seine. 

After this, time slipped away, and, though 
the hours seemed to pass slowly, yet, looking 
back along a week, the days had gone rapid- 
ly. I made progress fitfully; sometimes I 
astonished Angélique, and then I went back 
for a day or two into utter weakness. I can 
never tell how good and patient my dear 
nurse was ; for, though I tried to remember 
her devotion, and to give her as little trouble 
as I could, still I know I was often impa- 
tient and restless. 

**T shall soon be off your hands,” I said, 
one evening, “and then what will you do?” 

She smiled 

“ Then I shall have to take mademoiselle 
down to Fontaine, to see some of the good 
people who have been so anxious for her 
health.” 

“Have they been anxious? Dear, kind 
people! Why, they did not know me.” 

“Ah, but yes—our people have seen 
mademoiselle in church and at market, and 
they love her already; and one Saturday, 
when I left mademoiselle in the care of ma- 
dame, I went to Caudebec, and Marie Touchet 
and Madame Vagnon, and even la Veuve 
Chéron, were full of inquiries for mademoi- 
selle.” 

“How soon shall I be strong enough 
to go and see Marie Touchet, you dear old 
thing?” 

“But mademoiselle is strong enough to 
take a drive now; some day soon she shall 
go and see Marie.” 

“Yes, but I must go with you, please. 
Marie will not talk to madame or to me as 
she talks to you, Angélique. Oh, I must go 
soon ; I want to see that pretty Fifine.” 

“Then mademoiselle will have to go to 
Caudebec. Fifine has been Madame Léon- 
Leroux this last fortnight!” 

“ Already ?” 

“But it was two months since the day 
of betrothal,” says Angélique, impressively ; 
“and two months is rather long for an en- 
gagement.” 

“_aer* 

This talk set me thinking, and for the 
first time since my illness I was able to think 
connectedly. Before this, whenever I tried 
to go back to that talk with the abbé, I found | 





myself wandering off into quite trivial mat- 
ters—as to how I should have a new gown 
made, or when my hair would grow long 
again, or something equally irrelevant. I 
learned much later that I had had brain- 
fever, and I suppose this accounted for the 
listless, torpid way in which I had been con- 
tent to live since 1 began to recover ; for, 
though almost every day I walked up and 
down the avenue, leaning on Angélique’s 
arm, I felt no wish to pass beyond the gates, 
or even to cross the bridge behind the cha- 
teau. 

To-day I had taken a longer walk than 
usual, and fell asleep on the sofa when I came 
in; and now, after this talk with Angélique 
my brains seem to have shaken into place 
again, and I go on thinking. 

Thinking over all that happened since I 
left Tasmania—so long ago in feeling, so 
short a while in actual time—I broke down, 
crying bitterly. It seemed to me that till 
now I had never really felt my mother’s loss 
—never mourned her enough. If I had loved 
her truly, should I not have trusted her? 
And yet the whole purpose of my life since 
she left me had been to harden myself in dis- 
obedience to what, at the time, I considered 
her last wish. Then, as thought went on 
growing clearer and more piercing in the 
conviction it brought, I saw how this prin- 
ciple of rebellion had been the bitter root of 
my after wrong-doing. Even if I had been 
treated unfairly, still it had all been done in 
love and by mother. The abbé’s words came 
back with a power which made me lie back 
on the couch exhausted, for I so deeply re- 
pented disobedience toward my mother—what 
sorrow could be sufficient for my rebellion 
against a manifest ordinance of God? I saw 
now for the first time where I had gone 
astray; I had been right in my belief that 
marriage without love was a sin, but I had 
willfully determined that, because I could not 
love Captain Brand, that ceremony on board 
the Adelaide was a mockery. I had acted 
on this belief as if I had been free. I cast 
away the excuse which my youth and my ig- 
norance might have given. Iwas a child, 
but I was not a fool. Deeply as it burned 
itself into my heart, I saw the truth now. 
I had willfully shut my eyes to the sanc- 
tity of marriage, and but for God’s mercy I 
might be more hopelessly wretched than I 
was. 

AsI lay there, not agitated as I used to 
be, but calmly considering the past, I asked. 
myself suddenly if it was yet too late to make 
the only atonement in my power, and tell 
Captain Brand I was willing to do my duty, 
and to ask him to receive me as his wife. 

It was not a pleasant thought. I still be- 
lieved that, unless a wife loved her husband, 
she must be a wretched woman; and I felt 
that I could never love Captain Brand; but 
with this shrinking came the remembrance 
of Mrs, Dayrell’s warning—“ he would help 
me to be better”—and at least it would be 
doing something against my will. 

For a time I felt soothed; this idea of 
self-sacrifice pleased my self-love. I was 
going to do at last something to match Cap- 
tain Brand's own generosity. 

Next morning when I woke I was not 
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quite so content, and Angélique saw my trou- 
ble while she dressed me. 

“If mademoiselle wills,” she said, “we 
will go and see Madame Roussel at the mill. 
She has asked every day for news of made- 
moiselle, and from the window in the mill 
one can see on the left the church of Le Tait, 
and on the right nearly as far as Guille- 
beeuf.” 

“T would rather go and see Marie Tou- 
het.” I felt cross and contradictory. 

“ Allons” — Angélique smiled — “ made- 
moiselle is getting well so fast that she will 
soon be able to go so far, but for to-day the 
carriage is not ready, and Baptiste, our 
coachman, is ill; and the mill is close by. 
Mademoiselle must progress by little steps, 
as the bebbies.” 

“ Very well, but, Angélique, it is you who 
are getting self-willed.” 

“ Ah,” she says, brightly, “that is right; 
it is always a happy day for the nurse when 
her patient is not quite content. Allons, in 
a week we shall see mademoiselle running 
down-stairs again.” 

She went away and left me with my 
breakfast. It may be convalescence that 
makes me feel so cross and troubled, but 
there is another cause for the gloom that 
possesses me this morning. 

I quite overlooked yesterday that Captain 
Brand told both the abbé and me that he 
should never consider me as his wife. Is 
this because I have so greatly offended him, 
or is it personal dislike? In one case I 
might hope to soften him by my repentance, 
but the other is quite different, and this 
doubt makes my plan impossible. If I could 
only see him I think I could tell; and then 
the intense shame that comes at the thought 
of seeing him, now that I know how much 
he has to forgive, makes me conscious that 
my idea of yesterday had no reality in it; I 
could never say one word. 

By the time Angélique comes back I have 
grown so troubled, and perplexed, and mor- 
bid, with all this self-communing, that I re- 
fuse to go to the mill. 

“ Angélique, I am fit for nothing but to 
lie on the sofa and knit!” 

Angélique yields, but I can see she thinks 
I give way; perhaps I do, but my head aches 
so badly that I cannot even knit. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
MY BIRTHDAY. 


Ir is spring again—a bright spring morn- 
ing—almost a year since I last wrote down 
what was happening. 

I suppose I began to think too soon, or I 
worried myself, but I fell ill again, and it was 
long before I recovered my strength. I eon- 
tinued for months in a low, nervous state. 
The abbé arrived just before November, and 
spent a few weeks at the chAteau, and he 
seemed dismayed at the change in me. 

“You want me, Gertrude,” he said—ah, 
how kind and fatherly he was, and how I 
rejoiced to have him with us again !—“ your 
brain has been rusting; I shall set you far 
more difficult tasks than you used to do.” 


I laughed, but I felt that he was right. I 
had spent my time in constant self-reproach 
and regret for the past, and when I was with 
Madame La Peyre our talk seldom went be- 
yond embroidery, or the sickness and needs | 
of our villagers. I always grew cheerful with 
Angélique, but she had been away for a week 
lately, in retreat with the religious communi- 
ty, of which she was a member. The cha- 
teau was quite changed without her, and, 
when she and the abbé arrived the same 
evening, it seemed like a festival. 

So I worked hard with the abbé, first at 
German, and then I persuaded him to teach 
me Latin; he refused at first, asserting that 
learning was very unnecessary to a woman. 
I believe I conquered him by saying I was 
anxious to follow the service in church in the 
original, for I am sure both he and Angélique | 
longed earnestly for my conversion, although 
they refrained from actual persuasion. Little 
by little my days were filled with occupation, 
and I rarely found time for sad thoughts. 

Every now and then a letter from my 
father or one of my sisters stirred my heart 
with ardent longing for home, but there was | 
no hint of any wish to see me; the inquiry 
was always the same, “‘ When would my hus- 
band return, and when did he wish me to be 
addressed as Mrs, Brand ?” 

In his last letter, my father spoke very 
strongly on this point, and said he thought 
it had been a grave error from the beginning, | 
that I had not taken my husband’s name; I 
think my father is right. 

But I am helpless in the matter, because 
it was Captain Brand’s arrangement that I 
should be called Miss Stewart, and we do not 
know where he is. 

All that the abbé can tell me is that his 





| ship was bound for Hudson’s Bay, and that 


| 


| had, she said, once belonged to a queen of 


he expected to be away a year, and promised 
to write to the abbé directly he returned. 

This bright spring morning is my birth- 
day, but I do not feel very happy, although 
Madame La Peyre and Angélique are making 
a festival of it. 

I found a bouquet beside my bed when I 
woke this morning, and at breakfast the abbé 
gave me a charming edition of “ Paul et Vir- 
ginie,” and dear Madame La Peyre fastened 
round my neck the quaintest necklace, which 





France. 
“The Duponts are coming to keep our | 


| child’s birthday,” she said to the abbé, “so 
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you must help me to talk to madame, for 
Monsieur Dupont will only have ears for 
Gertrude ; he told me when I went to St.- 
Antoine that he did not think any English 
young lady could be so charming ; he fancied 
they were all rude and awkward.” 

“He is very absurd. Suppose I were to | 
think that all Frenchmen were like Monsieur | 
Dupont? Ah, but I could not do that, could 
I, mon pére, after living at Chateau-Fontaine ? ” 

The Pére Alphonse smiled, and asked me 
if I wanted a holiday. 

“Do you?” I said. “I enjoy your les- 
sons too much to wish to lose one, and I am 
not a child now, monsieur ; I am nineteen.” 

“Thou wilt always be a child, my Ger- | 
trude ’’—there were tears in madame’s eyes— 
“and it is a blessing to be thankful for; I | 


hope never to be quite a full-grown woman,” 
she said, saucily. 

“This is edifying advice from a guardian 
to her charge”—the abbé laughed—“ it is 
evident, my sister, that thou art not suited to 
the post of a duenna.—Come, Gertrude, shall 
we take a walk before we go to the study ?” 

I did not often get a walk with the abbé, 
for he seldom went out in the morning, and 
T was still too delicate to face the evening air, 
I had grown taller and very thin, and I could 
see that I was considered an anxious charge, 

“ Monsieur ”’—I usually called the abbé 
mon pére when I called him any thing, but I 
felt timid now—“ you said that—that Cap. 
tain Brand would write as soon as he re- 
turned ; he has been gone more than a year. 
Is it not strange that he does not write ?” 

The abbé fiushed a little. 

“ Has the year expired ?—your memory is 
better than mine. I can, however, write to 
the English lawyer who manages Captain 
Brand’s money-matters, and ask if either he 
or his ship has been heard of. You are, 
then, anxious for news of Captain Brand?” 
he said, inquisitively. 

“1 think we must always be anxious about 
friends at sea,” I said, coldly; I do not want 
to tell any one the resolution I have made. 
Until I see Captain Brand, I cannot know 
whether my sacrifice would be acceptable to 
him, and there would be a sort of mock hero- 
ism in asserting my willingness to do what 
may never be required of me. I am not over- 
wrought and morbid now ; I never felt so real 
before, and therefore I shrink from forecast- 
ing events, and try to live in the present, but 
something warns me that, although a sense 
of accomplished duty may in the far-off future 
give me content, still I can never live the free, 
happy life with Captain Brand that I live at 
Ch&teau-Fontaine. I suppose love—I mean 
the love I read about in books—is not in my 
nature, for, if I had really loved Eugéne, I 
could not have been cured so quickly. My 
idea of real love is that it cannot die or change 
its object: no matter what a man is, a woman 
will love him through all; she may refuse to 
marry him, but she will never be untrue to 
her love. The abbé said once that there is 
an earthly imitation of all that is in heaven; 
it seems to me that real love, such as I imag- 
ine it, is as simple and as devoted as the love 
that a holy person like Angélique has for 
God, only really happy in the presence of its 
ohject. 

Perhaps the surest proof that I never 
really loved Eugéne, is that my idea of love 
itself was intensified; if two people really 
love, it seems to me they will not care for 
talk or amusement, they will be simply happy 
in the consciousness of each other’s presence ; 
a look, a gesture even, will give all the assur- 
ance needed that each is blessed with the 


| love of the other; and, when I looked for- 


ward to seeing Eugéne, I thought of charm- 
ing amusement, and the delight of being told 
the sweet, flattering things he said about my 
eyes ; and, besides, I clung to the remembrance 
of his fascinating influence ; I felt that strange 
ly even in our last meeting—ah! yes—as I 
think of it, that meeting comes back so vivid- 
ly that I bend over my book and sbrink from 
my own thoughts. 
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I hope I shail never see Eugéne again. I 
do not love him, or I could not think so badly 
of him, but I dread myself when I think of 
his influence—and yet, if I were Captain 
Brand’s wife, I should feel safe. 

I fear that, though I am changed in some 
ways, I am still more easily influenced for 
evil than for good; and that, though I shrink 
from Eugéne, still only duty and principle 
make me shrink. I can never love him; 
yet, if he were but good, I should think him 
very charming. Now, when I think of Cap- 
tain Brand, although duty, principle, every 
feeling that belongs to the word “ ought,” tell 
me to love him, I cannot; I feel only a timid 
reverence, and gratitude for the forbearance 
he has shown toward me, and a great safety 
in the thought of his protection. 

“ You are silent, my child.” I gave such 
a sudden start that the abbé looked at me 
attentively. “You are not unhappy, Ger- 
trude?”’ 

“Oh, no, mon pére. How could I be un- 
happy when you ure all so good? But”—I 
screwed up my courage, and looked at him 
earnestly—“ I wish you would be so very 
kind a3 to write to this agent without delay— 
Captain Brand will not—I mean he said he 
would never come back to Chateau-Fontaine 
unless I asked him to come. I feel—that is, 
I mean—do you not think I ought to ask him 
to come ?—he is still my guardian.” 

The abbé bowed, in his grave, courteous 
way, but he did not look at me; and I felt 
chilled and silenced. I knew he was dis- 
pleased with me, and yet I could not open my 
heart. Perhaps, if he had questioned me, I 
could have told him just then both my reso- 
lution and my doubts, but Iam not sure. It 
thay be because as a child I lived so much to 
myself, but it is always very difficult to me to 
speak of inner feelings. 

“There can be no doubt of that, my dear 
child,” the abbé said. ‘I will write to-day, 
and, if the answer brings us the news of 
Captain Brand’s return, then you shall write 
to him, and we shall have'the pleasure of see- 
ing him at Chateau-Fontaine.” 

“Thank you very much. Can your letter 
go to-day?” 

The abbé smiled. Ah, how age must chill 
the blood! He did not seem to feel a spark 
of my eagerness. 

“Tf Iam to send my letter off to-day, Ma- 
demoiselle Gertrude must go without her 
reading ; for we may expect Monsieur and 
Madame Dupont at any moment.” : 

‘Monsieur ’—I suppose contradiction at 
the abbé’s calm made me teasing—“ don’t 
you think Monsieur Dupont is very ridicu- 
lous ?”” 

“You mean he makes you laugh ?” 

“Not quite that. You make me laugh; 
and so does Madame La Peyre. But I laugh 
at Monsieur Dupont.” 

“Yes.” The abbé smiled so genially that 
I thought he agreed with me, and I felt some 
surprise, for I had said this on purpose to 
tease him. But he added: “ And, possibly, 
he laughs at us, too.” 

The abbé was laughing now at me. 

“ Well, he may laugh at me, and very likely 
be does; but he cannot laugh at you, or at 
Madame La Peyre.”’ 





The abbé seems quite amused at this. 

“My dear child, Monsieur Dupont does 
not see us as we see ourselves, or as you in 
your lovingness see us.” 

“ Ah, but it is impossible we can be so 
ridiculous as he is.” 

“T cannot agree with you. In one way or 
another, we are each one of us ridiculous to 
others. You have been reared among quiet, 
self-controlled people ; and you must remem- 
ber, Gertrude, that the English are considered 
by other nations cold and undemonstrative. 
There is much less self -repression among 
us. But I am not sure that our friend at St.- 
Antoine is really vainer than the Englishman 
who sits in silence because he is too proud to 
make mistakes. Monsieur Dupont is at least 
more useful—he makes les frais of the con- 
versation.” 

“ Well, I will try not to think him ridicu- 
lous; but I am not convinced.” 

Very soon after I left the study I heard 
the grate of carriage-wheels, and went down 
into the hall with Madame La Peyre to re- 
ceive the visitors. . 

Madame Dupont was almost unchanged. I 
believe she still wore last year’s bonnet ; her 
broad face looked as wooden as and brown- 
er than ever. She sailed up the steps, her 
husband following with a large bouquet of 
narcissus and tulips bordered by exquisite 
pansies. 

I thought his greetings to Madame La 
Peyre would never be ended; but he did not 
offer her the bouquet. When he had ended 
his compliments, he wheeled suddenly round 
on his heels, and made me so low a bow that 
I could hardly help laughing. 

“ Mademoiselle, I have the honor to con- 
gratulate you on your birthday, and to offer 
you these flowers. They are simple garden- 
flowers; a poor offering, but in their spring 
freshness they are in harmony with the youth 
and beauty of mademoiselle.” 

Another bow, and then he stood straight 
and erect, to see the effect of his speech. I 
saw him glance at his wife, and she gave a 
semi-smile of approval — perhaps she had 
concocted the little speech, and he had said 
it off from memory. 

“Thank you very much, monsieur, for 
your good wishes; I think the flowers are 
lovely.” But I am sure Monsieur Dupont ex- 
pected a longer, prettier sentence; for he 
stood waiting, with his mouth half open. The 
abbé is right; it is, on the whole, simpler 
and pleasanter to others to be able to express 
one’s feelings easily. 

I had not seen Monsieur Dupont and the 
abbé together ; and, when he came in, it seemed 
to me that he was just as effusive as his visitor 
was. The two gentlemen bowed, and shook 
hands, and then bowed again, and exchanged 
inquiries, keeping each other standing about 
four times as long as the greeting between 
two Englishmen would have taken. When 
all was over, Monsieur Dupont turned to me. 

“T trust mademoiselle has quite recov- 
ered her health, and that we may hope soon 
to have the pleasure of receiving her at St.- 
Antoine. Ah, it is there mademoiselle will 
see a farm-yard—pigs, cows, chickens ; if ma- 
demoiselle will believe me, never did she see 
such turkeys as the turkeys of Madame Du- 





pont. Mademoiselle likes turkey ? ’—I nod- 

ded, for he gave me no chance of getting in. 
a word—“ it is, I believe, a dish that is eatem 
in England at Christmas, with onions. Ah,. 
but it is sad that such a beautiful fowl should 

be spoiled by bad cooking. Mademoiselle, un- 

til you have eaten a larded turkey auz truffes, 

you must not consider you know the taste of 

the beast.” 

Then he turned swiftly to Madame La: 
Peyre, who was being instructed in the ar® 
of propagating heart’s-ease so as to keep the 
flowers large. I thought Madame Dupont 
was dissatisfied with her pupil; her eyes 
looked very hard and bead-like, and she was 
extra stiff and angular as she sat bolt-upright 
staring at the gentle old lady, who received 
her instructions with smiling grace. But 
Monsieur Dupont broke in upon the confer- 
ence. 

“Madame,” he said, rubbing his hands 
and smiling, “I rejoice to see mademiselle 
so much better; but permit me to remark 
that mademoiselle is pale and thin, also. 
Now observe, I beseech you, the colors on 
the cheeks of Madame Dupont.” He turned 
and pointed toward her, as a showman in a 
traveling menagerie points out a wild beast, 
“Those colors, madame, are the result of les 
bains—nothing else, I assure you; and, if 
mademoiselle, as soon as the season comes 
round again, goes away with you, madame, 
to Les Petites Dalles—ah, ma foi, but it is a 
place to know about, Les Petites Dalles— 
and if mademoiselle takes forty-eight—what 
do I say ?—even thirty-six sea -baths—she 
will return to Chateau-Fontaine with a bloom 
of childhood—enez, with a bloom like that 
on the cheeks of Madame Dupont.” 

He made a little pause, cleared his throat, 
and looked at us in smiling triumph. 

Madame Dupont was not at all abashed as 
she smiled; her red cheeks seemed to dilate 
with satisfaction. I thought if any thing so 
like a wooden doll was to be the result, I 
would rather leave Les Petites Dalles un- 
visited. 

“Forty-eight baths is a large number ;” 
and I thought Madame La Peyre looked mis- 
chievously at her visitor. 

He spun round on his heels at once, and 
his words came in a splutter of haste. 

“ But no, madame, on the contrary, Ma- 
dame Dupont has before now taken sixty, as 
madame knows it is so much better to take 
them by dozens; but it is a question of sci- 
entific management and much serious fore- 
thought. Ah, but yes”—his voice went up 
to a shrill falsetto in his excitement—* sea- 
bathing is a science, and it is the persons 
foolish as geese who come and bathe without 
due regard and forethought who make it to 
be supposed that there is a risk in bathing. 
Look at me, madame ”’—he patted his plump 
sides and the front of his white waistcoat, 
and then went on shoveling out his words as 
if they were coals flung on the fire—“I am 
well—I am strong. Aha! my strength would 
astonish you—and to what is it to be at- 
tributed? Madame, it is the sea-baths of 
last autumn, taken with precaution, to which 
I attribute it. At Les Petites Dalles I rise 
according to the tide: if it serves at seven 
o’clock, bon ; I rise early, and am in the wa- 
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ter at seven. I take three plunges; no more” 
—he held out his broad, flat hand, like the 
paddle of a duck, and almost as yellow— 
“three plunges; and then I return to my 
hotel, where I find my warm foot-bath and 
my warm towels ; then I take a bouillon, then 
a walk of about half an hour; then, after, I 
breakfast. If the tide mounts later, I rise 
late, and take breakfast so soon as my bath 
is completed ; but never—no, not to my dear- 
est friend—do I give a moment of conversa- 
tion between my bath and my breakfast; I 
should infallibly injure my digestion.” 

I ventured to remark that I should not 
like the plan of rising so as to suit the tide. 

“ Ah, but pardon ”—his eyes got so round 
with eagerness that he looked more than ever 
like a frog—“ that is just the important point. 
By early rising on a day of late tide, made- 
moiselle runs the risk of fatigue, conversa- 
tion, and the numerous little accidents which 
exhaust the nerves and wear away the finer 
tissues of life before she takes her bath. No, 
mademoiselle, unless the sea-bath is treated 
with the respect due to so great a science, it 
becomes dangerous and unhealthy.” 

I looked at the abbé—even he must sure- 
ly regard this fuss about bathing as absurd ; 
but no, he was listening with earnest atten- 
tion, and even made inquiries about Les Pe- 
tites Dalles, and the best means of reaching it. 

“ There is one advice "—Monsieur Dupont 
spread the fingers of both hands to give em- 
phasis to his words—“ monsieur must be care- 
ful not to allow these ladies to linger on the 
sea-coast when once the weather becomes 
cold. On that northern coast the wind is” 
—here Monsieur Dupont’s grimace expressed 
any amount of discomfort—* it is fierce, it is 
brutal in its violence; and the cold ”"—he 
shivered—“ my teeth chatter in only thinking 
of it.” 

“ Monsieur Dupont suffers very much from 
cold weather;” his wife says this with a 
strong dash of pity. 

“Monsieur must, then, have suffered this 
winter,” says Madame La Peyre; “it has 
been so very cold!” 

“T have been told,” says Monsieur Du- 
pont—it is extraordinary how he can so mo- 
nopolize conversation—“ that in the north 
this winter sailors have been frozen on the 
rigging.” 

I look anxiously at the abbé, and I see 
that he is not smiling. I have read in books 
of ships blocked up in the ice till all on board 
have perished. I feel sick and giddy. 

“ Ah, mon Dieu! Mademoiselle, then, 
finds herself ill;” that dreadful Monsieur 
Dupont has put the window open, and is fan- 
ning me with his brown-holland hat.—‘ So- 
phie, my angel, come to the succor of made- 
moiselle; hold, then, thy flacon to her nose.” 

I manage to laugh—to say I am all right, 
and Madame La Peyre perceives my annoy- 
ance, and asks my tormentors to come and 
look at her pigs. 

I am rid of Monsieur Dupont for the 
present, but I cannot shake off the fear he 
has created. I can only see Captain Brand 
frozen to death in the midst of icebergs. 

Monsieur Dupont’s sentence clouded the 
remainder of my birthday, though I tried to’ 
enter into the brightness of the little fée. 





Madame wore a new cap in honor of the 
event, and there were gray instead of black 
ribbons in it; and Angélique arranged a 
most picturesque dessert—various dishes of 
delicious cakes and sweetmeats, and a pyra- 
mid of apples decked with spring flowers and 
sprigs of crimson beech. 

After dinner, Monsieur Dupont bowed to 
me and said, “ To the health of mademoiselle, 
in the English fashion,” and then clinked his 
glass against the abbé’s, and drank to me 
with another bow. They made such a busi- 
ness of it, that I thought the glasses would 
be broken; but Monsieur Dupont looked 
very serious, and evidently thought he was 
doing the right thing, although he explained 
to me that this fashion in France was chiefly 
seen among commis voyageurs. He talked to 
me so incessantly that my head ached heavily 
when he went away. The carriage, a most 
remarkably yellow vehicle, with a large black 
hood, came round at nine o’clock; and, after 
a most profuse and notable leave-taking, the 
Duponts drove away, monsieur putting out 
his head, just as the carriage passed out of 
sight, to repeat his farewell gestures. 

My head ached, and I was sorely tired ; 
but still I had not been bored; as the abbé 
had said, Monsieur Dupont carried his own 
amusement with him. There was a spright- 
liness in his talk and a quick perception of 
the nature of others which gave him the 
power of being generally pleasant. He talked 
a good deal of himself and his wife, but al- 
ways with a point of interest to his listeners. 
I felt so utterly incapable of filling such a 
réle, that I was more merciful than I had 
previously been to Monsieur Dupont. 





THE EXHIBITION OF COS- 
TUMES. 





F there is one subject above another which 
is deeply studied and thoroughly under- 
stood in Paris, itis that of clothes—clothes 
for women, men, and children ; inside gar- 
ments of marvelous elaborateness, outside 
garments of wonderful splendor ; silks, satins, 
gauzes, laces, cloth, and furs, embroidery 
like painting with the needle, lace delicate as 
the frost-work of winter upon a crystal pane. 
What are the long lines of the boulevard- 
windows and those of the Rue de la Paix but 
an exhibition of clothes? From hat to shoe, 
from innermost flannel to outermost velvet, 
every style and article of human costume is 
therein exhibited. 

“Take no heed wherewith ye shall be 
clothed” was never written of the dweller in 
Paris, whether native or foreign. And now 
to this vast display of contemporary clothing 
has been added a grand exhibition of the 
garments of the past, the Retrospective Mu- 
seum of Costume, now open in the Palais de 
l’Industrie. 

When first this exhibition was opened, it 
attracted but little attention, the ground-floor 
of the vast building, wherein it was placed, 
being devoted to the exhibition of fine arts 
as applied to industry; and people went en 
masse to stare at the porcelain and the furni- 
ture, the bronze statuettes and silken hangings, 





the terra-cotta ware, the jewelry of Fument 
Meurice and of Boucheron (the latter being 
pronounced by Meissonnier the greatest ar- 
tist in his line in Paris), and neglected the far 
more curious exhibition which was set forth 
in the upper galleries. However, people have 
grown tired of inspecting even the fac-simile 
of Mine. de MacMahon’s drawing-room, set 
forth by her upholsterer, M. Duval—a veri- 
table room, with carpets and hangings and 
curtains and pictures all complete, its tables 
strewed with books and bouquets and dainty 
trifles, so that, while gazing at the embroidered- 
satin furniture and the Turkey carpet, one can 
readily imagine one’s self as being on a visit 
to the Duchess of Magenta, and just waiting 
for her to make her appearance. 

The large staircase by which one ascends 
to the upper galleries in the Palais de I’In- 
dustrie is but a temporary structure, yet so 
beautiful in its decorations, so fine in its ar- 
chitectural proportions, and so imposing in 
its grand sweep of lines and in its multitudi- 
nous statues (which are, alas! only plaster), 
that one can but regret that, in its grandeur 
and its beauty, it is but a thing of painted 
planks, to be swept out of sight when the ex- 
hibition is closed. The exhibition itself is a 
singular medley of dresses, cloaks, funs, jew- 
elry, laces, armor, and weapons, eked out with 
drawings and paintings and sculpture, few of 
the latter possessing, indeed, much artistic 
merit, but all valuable as illustrating some 
point of eostume. Thus, the portrait of Mme. 
de Sévigné, which was among the first ob- 
jects that caught my eye, was in no respects 
equal in artistic merit to that charming like- 
ness of her which was among the attractions 
of the Alsace-Lorraine Exhibition, but which 
was interesting as displaying a very elegant 
toilet of the Louis Quatorze period—a scarlet 
dress, elaburately worked with gold, with an 
under-tucker and half-long sleeves of some 
white material ; a black scarf over her shoul- 
ders, and her hair dressed in a mass of flow- 
ing ringlets, to which style of coiffure her 
name is still attaclfed. There was also a 
very curious picture from the collection of 
Victorien Sardou, representing a ball after a 
dinner in the reign of Louis XIV. A single 
couple in the middle of the room were foot- 
ing it gayly, while the rest of the company 
were looking on, and the servants were re- 
moving the dishes from the table in the back- 
ground, The cavalier, dressed in a long, 
tight - fitting pourpoint, the skirt of which 
reaches his knees, stands on one leg, and 
throws out the other in a most agile fashion ; 
while his partner, in a trailing gown of white 
satin, an immense collar, and a coiffure all 
ringlets and pearls, is in the act of raising 
her dress in front with both hands, after a 
fashion which strongly recalls the style of 
dancing practised by the ladies at Mabille. 
The actual dresses of the period, suspended 
in the glass cases, were much more interest- 
ing than the pictures. Victorien Sardou had 
loaned some superb ornaments of past fash- 
ions, among them a dress of the seventeenth 
century in Italian cloth of gold, with raised 
crimson flowers, and a jichu of the same pe- 
riod, composed of silver lace, fresh and bright 
and glittering as though just from the hands 
of the manufacturer, and beautifully embroid- 
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ered with flowers and leaves in their natural 
hues. The odd little short cloaks worn by 
the ladies of the court of Louis XIV. were 
among the most peculiar of the articles of 
dress of the period. They must have come 
just to the waist of the wearer, and had two 
long, strap-like ends to throw over the shoul- 
ders, and were of the most gaudy and brill- 
iant materials. One was fashioned of green 
damask, all brocaded with castles and land- 
scapes and figures in the brightest colors, in- 
termixed with threads of silver. The dresses, 
in shape, were very much like those worn 
about thirty years ago, namely, with pointed 
waists, set with whalebone, fastened up the 
back, and with the skirt sewed on to the 
waist. The materials were mostly brocade 
and damask, of two colors—that is, with the 
groundwork of one tint and the brocading of 
another. 

Among the finer of the pictures exhibit- 
ed was a charming portrait of Louise de 
Queronaille, Duchess of Portsmouth, by Mi- 
gnard, showing her as an exceedingly pretty 
woman, with sparkling brown eyes, small, 
delicate features, and a babyish expression 
of countenance; she is dressed in a rich 
brown brocade robe, with blue sleeves; her 
hair in the loose, careless curls rendered fa- 
miliar to our eyes by the portraits of Lely. 
A negro page by her side is offering her a 
eup full of pearls. A very singular picture 
was that of Anne of Austria, with Louis XIV. 
beside her, dressed in girl’s clothes, but the 
reason for the youthful boy-king being thus 
disguised is not given. He makes a very 
pretty-looking girl in his long-trained dress 
of scarlet satin, embroidered with silver, his 
head imprisoned in a light little close cap, 
shaped exactly like a baby’s cap of the pres- 
ent day, but shaded with a sweeping ostrich- 
feather. Here is also an interesting minia- 
ture of La Grande Demoiselle, the Mademoi- 
selle de Montpensier, celebrated in the wars 
of the Fronde, and depicted here in martial 
array—a steel cuirass, buff gloves, and a 
man’s hat, with a long plume, from under 
which escapes a mass of fair hair, dressed af- 
ter the fashion of a masculine peruke, so that 
nothing about her attire bespeaks her sex 
except the yellow petticoat which trails be- 
neath her armor. Here, too, is a miniature 
of Christina of Sweden, appropriately cos- 
tumed as Bellona, and showing her as a very 
fine-looking woman, with large black eyes, 
and a spirited carriage of the head ; her blue 
draperies, silver armor, and shining helmet, 
decorated with blue plumes, become her 
well. More interesting are the portrait and 
bust of the ill-fated Queen of Spain, that Ma- 
tie Louise of Orleans who was the daughter 
of Henrietta of England, and wife of Charles 
IL. of Spain, and who was poisoned by the 
Countess de Soissons, though they do not 
bear out the reputation for beauty which that 
unfortunate queen possessed. It is a sweet 
and intelligent rather than a beautiful face, 
the forehead is high and projecting, the chin 
long and pointed, the eyes large, dark, and 
full of a melancholy sweetness. Her hair, 
arranged in two long tresses, apparently to 
display its length, is brought forward over 
her shoulders at each side, and falls far be- 
low her waist. Her dress is the very perfec- 











tion of stiff and stately discomfort; a large 
ruff towering behind her neck, and her slen- 
der form imprisoned in an immensely long- 
pointed corsage strewed thickly with pearls 
and precious stones, while her heavy skirts 
are distended with a prodigious farthingale. 
Poor, gentle body! surely never was there a 
more innocent victim sacrificed to the exi- 
gencies of state policy! It was a comfort to 
remember her early death when one turned 
to contemplate the likeness of her royal hus- 
band beside her. The hideous deformity of 
the Austrian lower jaw had reached its cli- 
max in that unlucky and half-idiotic king, 
and it is rather a marvel as to bow he ever 
contrived to masticate his royal meals. Re- 
pulsive in person and feeble in intellect, his 
poor young wife must have looked upon the 
grave as a comfortable refuge from an exist- 
ence passed with such a man. 

Here is Gabrielle d’Estrées, a bewitching 
blonde, in a red dress cut square in the neck, 
and with a high ruff bordered with white 
lace; her abundant fair hair is crépé into a 
full frizzy coiffure, not unlike that of our 
own days. She is very, very pretty in a mi- 
gnon and fascinating style, with large hazel 
eyes, a rose-bud of a mouth, and delicately- 
outlined features. Here, too, is Juana la 
Folle, the mother of the great Emperor 
Charles V., with her handsome husband, who 
looks his cognomen of Philippe le Bel even 
under the shadow of the queerest head-gear 
surely that ever was worn by mortal man, be 
he prince or subject; it is a sort of double 
cocked-hat of immense length of brim. Then 
we come across a miniature of Mary Queen 
of Scots in deep widow’s weeds, and with a 
sinister expression on her fair oval counte- 
nance ; beside her is a miniature of her short- 
lived first husband, Frangois II., which shows 
him as a sickly-looking, pale-faced youth, 
mounted on horseback, and wearing a very 
commonplace -looking pair of dark-brown 
gloves. Beside these miniatures lies a watch 
shaped like a tulip, and said to have been 
worn by the fair and fatal Mary; it is a pret- 
ty toy, evidently intended to be worn sus- 
pended from the girdle, for the ring by which 
it was to be hung is still attached to it. 

A curious and interesting display was that 
of the trinkets and small household articles, 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, which 
filled several of the innumerable glass cases. 
Therein we saw specimens of the pomander- 
chain immortalized by several of the Eliza- 
bethan poets. The pomander was a small 
filigree ball, about the size of a walnut, which 
opened to receive a filling of aromatic herbs 
or other perfumed substances, and which was 
worn either attached singly to a chain or 
linked together in a sort of clumsy necklace. 
Queen Elizabeth had numbers of these po- 
manders in gold and silver, some of them set 
with precious stones. Then there are cu- 
rious portable cases, some in silver elabo- 
rately chased, containing a knife or spoon and 
(horror of horrors, in such companionship !) 
occasionally a small comb. Small knives, of 
delicate shape and dainty handles, were much 
worn by ladies during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries; they were carried suspended 
in sheaths at the side, hung to the ever-useful 
girdle, and very deadly az well as useful 














they look, their sharp, slender blades half 
drawn out from their sheaths of chused sil- 
ver or embossed leather. Here is displayed 
a collection of antique combs, including one 
which belonged to Mary of Burgundy, and 
which still bears her arms engraved on a 
small silver plate; they are all shaped like 
the fine-tooth comb of the present day—that 
is, with double rows of teeth—and are most- 
ly made of wood. A group of fools’ bawbles, 
some carved in wood and others in ivory, and 
a number of ancient thimbles, were placed 
side by side. But a collection of the corset- 
busks, worn by noble ladies in the seven- 
teenth century, including several that had be- 
longed to Anne of Austria, were among the 
most interesting articles exhibited. Some 
were of wood, engraved all over with dainty 
devices ; others were inlaid in graceful pat- 
terns, while others again served as sheaths to 
long and deadly-looking daggers. On nearly 
all were inscribed various mottoes ; thus, one 
of those which contained a poniard bore the 
significant device, “When faith fails, then 
love shall perish.” Most of these mottoes 
were, however, of too loose and immodest a 
nature for transcription, but one of them, 
oddly enough, consisted merely of the two 
words, “ Justice, Equity’? — a very inap- 
propriate device to be engraved upon a lady’s 
corset- bone. One case was filled entirely 
with gloves: the red gloves of bishops and 
cardinals, woven in scarlet thread, with ec- 
clesiastical devices embroidered on the back ; 
a pair of very ugly, striped thread ones, which 


| had been worn by Louis XIII., with deep cuffs 


of white silk, covered with embroidery; long 
silk gloves, which had figured at the court 
of Louis XVI. ; and, greatest curiosity of all, 
a pair of long, red-silk mittens, which had 
been worn by one of the Doges of Venice. 
Nor must we forget a pair of Italian gloves, 
very long in the wrist, and made of that ex- 
quisite old guipure lace, the manufacture of 
which is numbered among the lost arts. There 
was any quantity of lace exhibited ; priceless 
old point, dating from the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries; flounces and ruffles of old 
Brussels and Mechlin lace ; and specimens of 
the wide, falling collars, which were so much 
in vogue during the reigns of Louis XIII. and 
Henri IV. and the earlier part of the reign of 
Louis XIV., some in fine point-lace, others in 
the knitted thread-lace, known to us as Cluny 
lace in these latter years. This lace, which 
ten years ago was all the rage for trimming 
ladies’ dresses, derived its name by being 
copied from a specimen preserved in the 
Musée de Cluny, and which formed the bor- 
dering of the pillow-case whereon the head 
of the dying Henri IV. reposed ; it was from 
this mortuary reiic, therefore, that the most 
fashionable trimming for ladies’ dresses of 
the past decade was imitated. 

M. Bauer has lent to the exhibition several 
interesting relics of Voltaire—a cane, a wreath 
of laurel given to him at the grand and sol- 
emn festival of homage which was tendered 
to him near the close of his life by the Comé- 
die Frangaise, and, finally, several coats and 
dressing-gowns, which show that the soul of 
the. great philosopher dwelt in a habitation 
of very restricted dimensions. The relics of 
special personages are, however, very few in 
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number. There is an odd souvenir of Rossini 
displayed here, it having been purchased at 
the sale of his effects a few years ago; it is 
an enormous syringe of ivory of the eigh- 
teenth century—such a one as one sees borne 
in on a napkin at the Comédie Frangaise, in 
Moliére’s comedy of the “‘ Malade Imaginaire.” 

In a side-room is placed a group of cos- 
tumes of strange and startling effect. In 
this little room, hung with black and dimly 
lighted, we come suddenly across what seems 
to be a procession of the different orders of 
penitents at Limoges. These costumes, which 
date from the thirteenth century, are mounted 
on lay figures, and consist of a long robe, a 
pair of loose trousers, a high, pointed, peaked 
cap, with a long visor, covering the face and 
descending on the breast, with eye-holes cut 
in it, all in sombre black or blood-red. These 
gloomy figures, recalling as they do ghastly 
recollections of the Inquisition and the aw(o- 
da-fe, seen thus in the dim obscurity of the 
half-lighted room, are truly startling to be- 
hold, and form one of the most impressive 
portions of the exhibition. 

Then we came upon more historical por- 
traits: the cruel Duke of Alva, of bloody re- 
nown, as a round-faced, bright-eyed baby-boy ; 
and a most curious contemporary picture of 
the Infant Don Carlos brought before bis 
father, Philip II. The wickedest man in his- 
tory looks commonplace enough in this sin- 
gular but indifferently-executed picture, turn- 
ing bis regards anywhere but on his youthful 
heir, who stands before him a very caricature 
of a miniature man, in full court costume of 
doublet and trunk-liose, and mantle of green 
velvet and white satin, with the addition of 
a pair of green-velvet leading-strings, each 
end of which is held by a magnificent lady 
attendant, both dressed in scarlet - velvet 
robes, stiff with pearls and embroidery, with 
immensely long corsages, immensely wide 
sleeves, and enormously large farthingales. 
Pale, yellow-bearded, and sinister-looking, 
and with the Austrian projecting jaw of his 
evil race, King Philip is not beautiful to gaze 
upon, but he looks his reputation thoroughly. 
One can imagine that cold, cruel, unintellect- 
ual face turned as impassively upon tortured 
martyrs at the stake or indignant patriots 
pleading for a bleeding country as it looks 
upon us now from that faded square of can- 
vas. 

Among the armor was exhibited the chain- 
mail of Philippe le Bel, hung up by him as a 
votive offering in the cathedral at Chartres, 
but the exhibition of arms and armor was 
comparatively uninteresting, as so much finer 
specimens can be seen in any of the great 
military museums of Europe. In like man- 
ner, the collection of Oriental costumes and 
stuffs (including specimens of the marvelous 
Chineses embroideries, and several of the yel- 
low imperial robes embroidered with the im- 
perial dragon) was infinitely less interesting 
to me than the antique attire of European 
nations, from the lack of any historical inter- 
est attached to it. 

But, after a long and careful inspection 
of the treasures of this vast exhibition, I 
came to the conclusion that never, not even 
in the gorgeous and extravagant reigns of 
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so elegant, so costly, or so artistic, as it is at | to examine, and desired a brief interval of 


the present time. Apart from the marvelous 
Italian tissues of gold and silver, and the old 
guipure lace, there was no material shown at 
any time in which we do not excel at present. 
Our laces, point d’Alengon, point d’aiguille, and 
Valenciennes, far surpass in design and finish 
the vaunted old laces of by-gone days. Taste- 
less brocades, with huge flowers, staring and 
gaudy as the designs of furniture-chintz, 
seem to have been the stuffs most in vogue, 
and can ill compare with the endless varieties 
of silks and satins and velvets which go to 
compose a lady’s wardrobe in these modern 
days. 

Fashion in olden times was stiff and set 
and formal ; to-day she is a protean goddess 
who assumes a thousand shapes and borrows 
the garb of a hundred epochs. Yesterday 
she bade all womankind imitate the dress of 
the Pompadour period, the hoop, the looped 
brocade skirts, the powdered hair, the inter- 
mingling of many and varied hues, To-day 
she bids us copy the middle ages, and arrays 
us in imitation cuirasses of steel and jet 
beads, and passé menterie, huge ruffs, and full, 
trailing skirts. Besides which, she has au- 
thorized any graceful innovation in the shape 
of an imitation of some existing costume. 
Recently, an actress at one of the leading 
theatres of Paris appeared in a comedy of 
fashionable life in a Japanese toilet of yellow 
satin, embroidered with peacocks’ feathers on 
colored shell. It was tasteful, striking, and 
thoroughly within the conventional limits of 


modern costume. 
Lucy H. Hooper. 
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VIII. 
CLEMENCY IN OFFICE. 


HE daughter of a late Governor of the 
State of New York once said to me in 
conversation that the most unpleasant duty 
which her father had had to perform was 
that of listening to applications on behalf 
of convicts to reprieve them or commute 
their sentences of punishment. She stated 
that her father came home, after listening to 
one of these applications, more troubled and 
unmanned than through any other act of his 
life. 

I could well believe her. Never shall I 
forget a scene that occurred in my presence 
some six or seven years ago, at Washington. 
The actors in it were the President of the 
United States and a poor Irishwoman, the 
wife of a soldier who had been condemned to 
death by court-martial, for desertion. 

On the day in question I had some busi- 
ness in the Executive Library, and had left 
the President in the adjoining room, which is 
the office where visitors were usually received 
and the cabinet-sessions held. The President 
had given orders to his door-keeper not to be 
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privacy. But, a few moments after this oc- 
curred, and immediately after I entered the 
library, I heard a confused noise at the out- 
er door of the Executive Office, and I entered 
the latter room just in time to see an Irish- 
woman escape from the efforts of the door- 
keeper to detain her, and throw herself at the 
President's feet. She was kindly assisted to 
rise and asked her business, when she com- 
menced a series of ‘“‘ mushas” and other in- 
coherent lamentations about what it was im- 
possible to ascertain, except that, whatever 
it was, the President was appealed to for 
mercy. 

This, certainly, did not seem to be a very 
good way to reach the latter’s heart. He had 
desired to be left undisturbed for a while, 
and was in the midst of a troublesome ex- 
amination of public papers. He had just got 
his “ specs” rightly poised (Mr. Johnson never 
liked to be seen with spectacles on, though 
he always wore them when alone and engaged 
in office-work), and his attention comfortably 
settled to the task before him. To be inter- 
rupted at such a moment and in such a man- 
ner was enough to have disturbed a much 
more amiable character than the late Presi- 
dent is commonly supposed to have possessed. 

But the President was a good man, and 
the good man smoothed all the great wrin- 
kles on his brow, and raised up this poor 
woman, and sought to learn what had brought 
her to such a pass, and what her trouble was. 

Then a miracle occurred. No sooner did 
the poor creature perceive that she was com- 
forted, than her incoherency was changed to 
cogency, and her disordered lamentations to 
a rapid but exceedingly eloquent narrative 
of her grief. 

In brief, her husband was a soldier in the 
Federal army ; he had deserted, and had been 
caught, tried, convicted, and sentenced to 
death. There was a family, of course—a big 
one, and the man had deserted because his 
pay had proved insufficient to support the 
“ childer.” He was not to blame, it was she, 
she and the children—in faith, I forget the 
rest of the story, for I was much less inter- 


| ested in the substance of her defense of the 


deserter than in the manner of it. 

Talk about the eloquence of men! I had 
listened to some of the most eloquent speech- 
es that I suppose were ever delivered by men, 
but how cold they all seemed beside this ex- 
temporaneous outburst of a woman’s agony! 
The attitudes, gestures, and rhetorical arts 
of this untutored Irishwoman were as appro- 
priate and skillful as though she had studied 
under Rachel or Ristori. When she com- 
menced speaking, I devoutly wished she had 
never begun; when she ceased, I thought I 
had heard the noblest song that ever was 
sung. 

The President was visibly affected. He 
explained to the soldier’s wife that he knew 
nothing about the case; she must go to the 
War Department; but he would assist her: 
he would write a note for her to the Secre- 
tary of War, and he sat down and wrote it 
on the spot. This note, it seems, called for 
the papers in the ease ; for, in a short time, 
the woman reappeared, and, following her, 4 
messenger came from the department witb 
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the necessary documents. Long did the 
President pore over these documents, the 
woman watching him, meanwhile, as though 


she would melt his heart with her glances. | 


The case was an aggravated one. The army 
had suffered greatly from desertions, which 
had become so common that they were com- 
mitted almost with impunity, An example 
of severity was needed to restore discipline 
and to preserve it from falling entirely to 
pieces in the presence of the dusky enemies 
from whose continual depredations it was en- 
deavoring to save the Western border. The 
man had not borne a very good character, 
and nothing in the case seemed to justify an 
extension of executive clemency. But there 
sat the faithful wife, the mother who was to 
be widowed and to bear the brunt of bring- 
ing up the family, which was to be disgraced 
by the soldier’s ignominious death. There 
she sat, with her hands clasped as if in pray- 
er, and her eyes, which were filled with tears, 
raised with an appealing look to the officer’s 
marble and inscrutable countenanee—anoth- 
er Niobe, ready to weep herself to stone. 

Clemency prevailed. Though an illiterate 
woman, and wholly unable to read or write, 
she knew as well as I did that, when the 
President took up his pen and turned it over 
between his thumb and forefinger, her worth- 
less husband’s life was saved, and from the 
President's face she turned her streaming 
eyes to the unseen God, and thanked him. 

At length the President held his pen with 
a firmer grip ; he was nearing the end of the 
paper. He finished, drew another paper tow- 
ard him, wrote a few words upon it, paused 
a moment, pressed his lips firmly together, 
and signed the paper. 

Let me omit what followed, until the wom- 
an, whose agony and eloquence had pleaded 
so effectually for her husband’s life, had left 
the room ; for I desire, above all, to place on 
record the fact that, to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief, it took the President fully 
five minutes to rub his spectacles dry. 

I was called upon once, after a fashion, to 
exercise clemency in my own official sphere. 


For fear the parties to whom this story re- | 





lates may be recognized, I have entirely al- | 


tered the names, and somewhat changed the 
circumstances of the affair referred to; never- 
theless, enough of the latter are preserved to 
illustrate an odd phase of civil service. 

I have had at various times many ladies 
in my employ as clerks. It was a new expe- 
rience to me when I went to Washington, but 
was one that proved so successful and advan- 
tageous there, that I have repeated it often 
since, and purely on business principles. 
Whenever I have a position now which a 
woman can fill as well as a man—and there 
are few or none in clerical vocations which 
they cannot fill as well—I invariably prefer a 
woman upon whom to bestow it, even though 
I have to pay her as high a salary as the man. 
My reasons for this preference I know will 
bring a smile to the faces of those who have 
never tried the experiment for themselves ; 
but I appeal with confidence to anybody who 
has employed female clerks to say whether or 
not Tam right. Women do not steal ; wom- 
en do not lie; women do not gossip. 

I fancy I hear the incredulous guffaw that 
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follows this last statement: women do not 
gossip. I don’t mean to say, my dear male 
friend, that your wife, whom you perhaps 
neglect, or resign to a life-imprisonment at 
home, alleviated at intervals by the neighbor- 
ly visit of some commiserating tabby, is not 
a gossip. On the contrary, I believe she is 
one; and, moreover, that you are mainly re- 
sponsible for the fact. What I do mean to 
say is, that the result of an experience of now 
some eight or nine years in the employment 
of male and female clerks, is, that the latter 
(that is to say, women who have been ap- 
pointed clerks on merit, and who depend on 
their positions for a living) gossip less than 
men. As for lying and stealing, I never 
heard of a case with women, although with 
men lying is common, and even stealing not 
wholly unknown. 

But what has all this to do with a story 
about official clemency? <A good deal. I 
say that, for purely business reasons, I pre- 
fer female to male clerks, and one of my rea- 
sons is, that female clerks are rarely gossips, 
and I said this with an object. My object was 
to prove to you that I am not at all biased 
when I say that Mrs. Pretty—yes, she was a 
woman—was one of the greatest gossips I 
ever heard, and that Mrs. Pretty was one of 
my clerks in Washington. 

I do not say that Mrs. Pretty was a gos- 
sip because she was a great, gaunt, slab-sided 
creature, all skin and bones ; nor because she 
was a widow, and had no one but a big bump- 
kin of a son to take her part ; nor because she 
wasawoman. On this last point it were hard 
if I could be misunderstood, but, for fear that 
I may be, after all, I will say here that I have 
met many a greater gossip than Mrs. Pretty 
among my own sex. To go no further, there 
is Old Biography, as we call him, and young 
Colonel Tellert at the Club—one of whom 
can trace you up to your grandmother Eve, 
and the other trace you down to the last 
maudlin boast you made in your cups. 

No. I say that Mrs. Pretty was a great 
gossip simply because it is a fact, and a fact 
essential to the proper understanding of my 
story. . 
Now, there were in my brreau two young 
ladies who could never agree. One was Miss 
Warren, of Warrensville, Warren County, in 
the State of Tallapoosa, a smart Southern 
girl, one of the F. F.s, and of the good old 
Warren stock. She was full of merriment, 
but a flaming fire-eater. The other was Miss 
Piercit (all these names are as unlike the 
real ones as it is possible to conceive), from 
one of our Northern States, the best and 
quickest book-keeper in the Treasury, and es- 
pecially recommended by the Secretary of 
the Treasury as an able and trustworthy 
clerk. Unionist was no word for the strength 
of her patriotic feelings. She was the dou- 
ble-dyed incarnation of the star-spangled 
banner, and hated the very air that rebels 
breathed. 

Knowing that these two high-spirited par- 
tisans could never agree, I had assigned them 
to different rooms. Nevertheless, they occa- 
sionally met in the corridors, and never failed 
on such occasions to pitch into one another’s 
“politics.” Whenever this occurred I was 
tolerably certain to receive a visit from Mrs, 








Pretty. At first, she used to come to my of- 
fice with an air that said, “My dear sir, if 
you would only send away your clerks for a 
few moments, I will tell you the horriblest 
story you ever heard.” But, as I did not 
send away my clerks, and she was obliged to 
say all she had to say in their hearing, her 
visits and her gossip gradually fell off. Poor 
Mrs. Pretty! Gossiping, and a feeble talent 
for copying letters, were the only gifts which 
some selfish and neglectful husband (for, in 
nine cases out of ten, it is the husband who 
makes the wife) had permitted her to culti- 
vate, and most fearfully had she repaid his 
ill-treatment ; for, if she had not wholly 
changed since the demise of the lamented 
Pretty, she must have talked that amiable 
man to his death. 

Well, one day, after a long absence, Mrs. 
Pretty came to see me. Her face was so long 
that I wondered how she got it through the 
door-case in an upright position. The ’orri- 
blest talé of all was as plainly written on her 
face as was her five-and-forty years of age. I 
saw that a crisis had occurred, and this time, 
especially as it was past three o’clock, and 
the office-clerks were preparing to go home, 
complied with her request for a private inter- 
view, retaining only a trusty messenger—an 
old United States cavalryman—beside me, in 
case any fainting or hysterics should be 
brought into action. 

“Mr. Delmar,” began the lady, who was 
so brimful of her story that she could 
scarcely get it out, yet nevertheless had the 
art to prefix it with an exordium—*“ Mr. Del- 
mar, I have often endeavored to warn you 
against the danger of retaining Miss Warren 
and Miss Piercit in the same bureau, and 
now that a fatal tragedy has occurred ” (I 
started) —“ yes, sir, a fatal tragedy— Miss 
Warren is now dying in the arms of her 
friends, and Miss Piercit is her murderer !” 

How much more the good woman would 
have said I know not; for, without waiting 
to hear any more, I started off to the rooms 
occupied by the female clerks, leaving Mrs. 
Pretty to finish her story with the trooper. 
It was now half-past three o’clock; the bu- 
reau-clerks had departed for the day, and 
the rooms were deserted, except that in one 
of them I found Miss Piercit weeping con- 
vulsively. I could learn nothing from her 
except that she was “very sorry for it.” 
This looked bad. I ran down-stairs to the 
office of the superintendent of the building. 
That functionary said that he had heard that 
there had been a “ row” between two of the 
ladies of my bureau, and that one of them 
had attacked the other. With what result, 
he did not know, the injured lady having 
been immediately put into a carriage and 
driven away by her friends. The row had 
occurred in the street outside of the Treasury 
building, and therefore did not come within 
his jurisdiction, and he had not thought it 
worth while to inquire any further into it. 
The time, he understood, was about three 
o’clock, just as the clerks were issuing from 
the building. The aggressor had immediate- 
ly retired within the building, and, he 
thought, was up-stairs now. Did not know 
whether she had used a knife or not; but 
one of the other ladies, he thought it was 
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Mrs. Pretty, had mentioned a knife. I could 
find nobody else who could tell me any thing 
more about the affair. It had been witnessed 
by a great number of clerks, but they had 
all gone home, and the neighborhood—it was 
Saturday afternoon—was deserted. I re- 
turned to Miss Piercit. There she was as 
before, still sobbing, still protesting that she 
was “sorry for it,” and still refusing to tell 
what it was. 

Back to my own room again. Mrs. Pret- 
ty had gone. The trooper, who, by-the-way, 
was something of a gossip himself, had lis- 
tened to the whole of her story, and now re- 
counted it to me second-hand, and, as I sub- 
sequently had reason to believe, with em- 
bellishments of his own. Miss Warren and 
Miss Piercit had encountered one another in 
the Treasury corridor, near the principal 
eastern entrance. They commenced to ban- 
ter one another, when Miss Warren said 
something that raised a laugh against Miss 
Piercit, and the latter retorted by saying 
that Miss Warren needed “ reconstruction.” 
At this moment they had issued from the 
building, and were on the sidewalk in Fif- 
teenth Street. The moment that Miss Pier- 
eit said that Miss Warren needed “ recon- 
struction,” the latter turned scarlet with 
rage, and hissed something in Miss Piercit’s 
ear. Then the /atter turned scarlet with 
rage, and, drawing from her waistband, not a 
bodkin, nor a pair of scissors, but a great 
big horn-handled bowie-knife (oh, you gossip 
of a trooper! Mrs, Pretty, as I afterward 
learned, had said it was a small stiletto), 
plunged it nine times (Mrs. Pretty had said 
once) into Miss Warren’s bosom. The lat- 
ter had thereupon been carried off in a car- 
riage, and Miss Piercit had disappeared. 

There could be little doubt that a serious 
affray had occurred. Thé best thing to be 
done that I could think of was to send my 
messenger to Miss Warren’s house to inquire 
how she was, and what had happened. This 
I did; but no sooner had he departed than I 
thought of a better plan, only too late to re- 
call the messenger. I went across the way 
to the telegraph-office and sent a message of 
inquiry to Miss Warren’s house, which was a 
long way off, in the eastern suburbs of Capi- 
tol Hill. In half an hour, and long before my 
messenger returned, I obtained an answer. 
“Miss Warren was well, and had gone out 
riding to the Soldiers’ Cemetery. Miss Piercit 
had quarreled with her and knocked her 
down, but she had received no injury beyond 
that of being frightened. Would be on duty 
Monday morning.” 

Phew! 

I had scarcely got through reading this 
dispatch, when Miss Piercit entered the 
room. She had written out and signed her 
resignation of office, and had come to beg my 
pardon for disgracing the bureau, and to re- 
sign the office she had filled so badly. Be- 
fore taking up the question of resignation, I 
asked her what she had done. She said she 
had an altercation with Miss Warren, and 
was so provoked by the latter’s words that 
she forgot her sex, her position, every thing, 
and struck Miss Warren in the face, and, un- 
fortunately, with such force as to throw her 
off of her feet. 


At this moment in came the trooper from 
Miss Warren’s house. His face, if any thing, 
was a yard or two longer than Mrs. Pretty’s 
had been. He glanced at Miss Piercit and 
shook his head. 

“T am sorry to say she’s dead, sir,” he 
blurted out. 

“ Who’s dead, stupid ?” I asked, quickly. 
i “Miss Warren, sir. Her body has just 
been taken to the Soldiers’ Cemetery !” 

I laughed in the fool’s face—but Miss 
Piercit had fainted away. 

If the trooper was stupid enough to cause 
people to faint, he was also skillful enough 
to bring them to again. With nothing better 
at hand than a bottle of red copying-ink and 
half a tumbler of water, he brought Miss 
Piercit to her senses in five minutes. 

And now came in the exercise of execu- 
tive clemency. Miss Piercit had unquestion- 
ably committed a flagrant breach of behavior 
and of the peace. For the first time in the 
| history of the Treasury had one lady struck 
another in anger. The cause had been the 
merest trifle; the offense had brought, not 
only disgrace to the service, but to the sex 
and social rank of the offender. That the 
latter richly deserved punishment there could 
be no doubt. But I knew that she was a 
nervous person, of a warm, impulsive nature, 
and apt to say and do things on the instant, 
which she would be the first to disapprove 
at other times. I knew, also, that she was 


source of all her bickerings with Miss War- 
ren. Aside from these infirmities of temper 
(the best of qualities becoming infirmities 
when carried to extremes), I knew that she 
was honest, truthful, hard-working, and most 
deserving, end that the government would 
lose in her concededly the most skillful and 
valuable accountant in the Treasury. Ac- 
cordingly, instead of keeping her on the rack 
about Miss Warren until the following Mon- 


by way of punishment for her violent and 
disgraceful behavior, I showed her the tele- 
gram announcing her enemy’s safety. I might 
also fairly have demanded her resignation, 
but, after reading her a Dutch uncle’s homi- 
ly on placidity and resignation of spirit, to 
which she listened with an air of the most 
profound contrition, I dismissed her, with the 
injunction not to fight any more battles in 
the Treasury lobby, and to remember that 
she was a lady, and « sworn civil servant of 
the government. 

On the Monday following Miss Warren ap- 
peared before me and gave her account of the 
affray. To the great credit of the sex, her 
testimony agreed in every respect but one 
with that of her assailant, and that respect 
was rather one of motive than of fact. This 
was with regard to the meaning of the word 
which Miss Warren had hissed in Miss Pier- 
cit’s ear, and which had furnished the imme- 
diate provocation of the blow that fol'>wed. 
I was satisfied that Miss Warren “' not 
mean any thing offensive by the » urd; it 
was simply malice on her part. sut the 


word was susceptible of a very offensive 
meaning, and it was not surprising that Miss 
Piercit should have attached this meaning 
| to it. 





a sort of monomaniac about the Flag, the | 





day, which I might perhaps have fairly done | 


| 
I 





Miss Warren was another case of execu- 
tive clemency. Her talent for repartee had 
outrun her discretion. She was, accordingly, 
condemned to three days’ holiday on full pay, 
with strict injunctions to keep herself out 
of sight of the irritable and belligerent Miss 
Piercit, and afterward to say no more mali- 
cious things to her. I, however, found these 
last injunctions unnecessary, for the two 
ladies that very day made friends, and the 
“union” was, happily, restored; indeed, 
beyond the confines of the bureau it was 
searcely known to have ever been broken. 
Mrs. Pretty did try to keep up the dagger- 
story, and the red ink which was observed 
on Miss Piercit’s dress as she issued from the 
Treasury building after her swoon, certain- 
ly gave color to her version. But the plain 
truth triumphed at last, and Mrs. Pretty sub- 
sided. 

Thus ended this tempest in a teapot—a 
tempest which, I claim, would have resulted 
in a good deal of scandal to the Treasury, 
and the loss of two estimable and valuable 
clerks to the government, but for the timely 
exercise of what may perhaps not be extrav- 
agantly termed—clemency in office. 





LOVE AND REST. 


“ Love is sweeter than rest.”—Henry Timrop. 


“ EST will soon be granted, dear— 
Think of all the bliss 

When you reach that brighter sphere, 
Lifted free of this ! 

Home, and rest, and palms, and peace! 
Verily, such gain, 

O’er the losses of release, 
Balances the pain ! ” 


**Yea; but human love to me 

™ Is so — oe , 
at my heart clings yearnin 
Even to life ie mine. mad 

Love is sweeter far than rest— 
That alone I know— 

And the soul that loves me best 
Will not let me go.” 


‘* Home, and rest, and heaven, dear— 
Love is in them all! 

Tenderest love is given, dear, 
In the Saviour’s call ; 

He would lift your face to his, 
Fold you to his breast, 

Teach you what a crowning ’tis 
When he offers rest!” 


“ Rest 7s sweet—how well I know 
Rest that follows care— 

When the tired sun droppeth low, 
And beside my chair 

Listens one while I repeat, 
By her love caressed : 

‘ Ah, my darling, love is sweet, 
Sweeter even than rest !’” 


“ Yet, beloved, more than we 
Understand, he gives 
Unto him who trustfully 
In his promise lives ; 
Measure all the bliss we can, 
Still must be believed 
Never has the heart of man 
Perfect joy conceived |” 


“* True, ah, true, and well I mark 
All your words would teach— 

And my soul beyond the dark 
Stretches forth to reach 

Faith yet fuller, more complete, 
While my lips attest 

It is love makes heaven sweet— 

is more than rest /” 


Mary B. Dopes- 
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MINOR ORIGINAL ARTICLES, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, AND SELECTIONS. 


EXTRACTS 


From the Comte de Paris’s “* History of the Civil 
War in America.” 


(Translated for the Journat by I. de Veitelle.) 


Il. 
THE FEDERAL VOLUNTEERS.—( Continued.) 


FEW figures will suffice to confirm the 

assertion.* Of the volunteers enlisted 
during the first year, but one-tenth were for- 
eigners ; while, of the others, two-thirds were 
born on American soil, and seven-thirtieths, 
or rather less than one-fourth, were Europeans 
naturalized. On examining, one by one, the 
contingents of the Eastern States, where but 
a small number of immigrants remain, a very 
much larger proportion of natives is found—a 
proportion which, in 1864, when the conscrip- 
tion was partially applied, reached as high as 
eighty per cent. This army, then, two-thirds 
of which were composed of native Ameri- 
cans, and only one-third of foreigners, was 
raised froma population of about 19,000,000 
souls. In order to ascertain which of these 
two elements furnished the larger proportion, 
it is only necessary to compare the number 
of effective men that each of them was in a 
position to contribute. With the statistics 
of 1860, the comparison is not feasible; but 
the census of 1863, taken in the loyal States 
preparatory to the conscription, gave upward 
of 3,100,000 as the number of men between 
the ages of eighteen and forty-five years; to 
which, if be added 900,000, the maximum 
number of soldiers then in actual service or 
having been disabled, it may safely be af- 
firmed that the class which contributed ex- 
clusively to the recruitment of the army did 
not exceed 4,000,000 in 1861. With the help 
of the immigrant rolls, it is easy to compute 
how many of these were born in America, and 
how many in Europe. During the decade 
from 1849 to 1858, the United States received 
8,000,000 new-comers, 1,200,000 of whom 
were females, and 1,800,000 males ; 1,370,000 
of the latter being over fifteen and under thir- 
ty-five years of age ; and deducting from this 
last number 8,000 for the decrease, according 
to the tables of mortality, from the time those 
people arrived in America, we find that immi- 
gration had, in ten years, brought 1,362,000 
men who, at the levy of volunteers, were still 
living, and between the ages of eighteen and 
thirty-eight, and who, consequently, formed a 
part of the 4,000,000 from among whom thie 
American army was recruited. That num- 
ber, however, exceeds, by 31,000, the third of 
the 4,000,000 ; but, to complete our demon- 
stration, it would be necessary to add there- 
to the number of all the Europeans aged, in 
1861, between thirty and forty-five years, and 
of all those who, having landed in 1849, were 
at that time under thirty-three, inasmuch as 
both were comprised in the 4,000,000. Hence 
we see that, while the men of European birth 
formed considerably more than one-third of 
the effective male population of the Northern 
States, they entered in just the same propor- 
tion of one-third into the composition of the 
army, leaving thus to the native Americans 
the larger proportion in the common tax of 
blood. 
_ We lack the documents necessary to con- 
tinue this comparison by investigating how 
many of those immigrants were naturalized, 
and how many retained their condition of 
aliens. Such comparison would, however, be 
of little value. Naturalization is so easily 





* See preceding paper. 





obtained in the United States that, after a 
few years’ sojourn, almost every person estab- 
lished in the country exercises the rights of a 
citizen. Nor was it until the conscription at- 
tached onerous duties to these rights that 
people who had enjoyed them essayed to dis- 
cover informalities in their naturalization pa- 
pers, in order to be free from the obligations 
devolving upon Americans, All the emigrants 
who quitted Europe without a mind to return 
thither—sans esprit de retour, as it is precise- 
ly expressed in French law—should, in real- 
ity, be accounted Americans ; the number of 
those who persist in preserving their nation- 
ality unchanged is altogether insignificant. 
Among the Federal soldiers, only those 
pertaining to the category last mentioned, and 
the recruits brought from beyond the terri- 


tory of the republic, ought strictly to be™ 


qualified as foreigners. It was only by allur- 
ing volunteers from Europe or from countries 
adjacent to the United States, that the gov- 
ernment could have introduced a. large for- 
eign element into the ranks of its army; and 
its enemies, with all their prejudiced observ- 
ance of its every act, could never prove that 
such enlistments had been made upon an ex- 
tensive scale with its consent. Nor was any 
thing seen in America comparable to the for- 
eign legion organized by England for the Cri- 
mean War. The navy, indeed, may have 
gathered a handful of sailors from the French 
and British coasts, or received a few of the 
deserters which every European ship drops 
in the ports of the New World. Doubtless, 
likewise, some English soldiers crossed the 
frontier from the garrisons in Canada, allured 
not only by the bounty and the high pay, but 
also by the positions to be secured by their 
military experience in tyro troops. Under 
the Federal uniform, it was easy to recognize 
the old British soldier, by his unexception- 
able bearing, his well-cared-for arms, and the 
precision of his movements. If not debauched 
by drunkenness, he soon became drill-ser- 
geant, or adjutant’s assistant, or even captain 
if able to read and write. All these, how- 
ever, were only isolated examples. Some 
agents, it is true, hoping to make a profit on 
the bounties, went, in spite of the govern- 
ment, to Canada and Ireland, to decoy re- 
cruits ; and, in the name of fictitious indus- 
trial associations, engaged emigrants, think- 
ing, by-and-by, on their disembarkment, to 
entice them into the service; but measures 
taken in New York and elsewhere to shield 
the immigrants against the ruses by which 
they used at first to be entrapped, enabled 
them to withdraw as soon as they discovered 
the imposture. Such was the case with the 
larger number; and the recruiters, though 
ever on the watch for the most destitute 
among those driven by want from Europe to 
the American shores, were less successful 
with new-comers than with colonists who had 
resided some time in the United States. 

To draw, then, a rapid summary of these 
details, it may be affirmed that the propor- 
tion of volunteers furnished by the various 
classes, from the American-born down to the 
European immigrant of the day before, was in 
direct ratio to the interest each took in the 
affairs of the republic; and that:the longer 
the immigrant had lived upon the soil, the 
more largely did he contribute to its defense. 

It must not, therefore, be imagined that 
the increased immigration, so remarkable dur- 
ing the war, brought direct reénforcement to 
the Federal armies ; it was an indirect result, 
due to the advance determined in the price 
of labor by the war. The difference in the 
rate of wages between the two continents is 
the sluice that regulates the stream of immi- 
gration with precision. So the new-comers, 
instead of swelling the ranks of the army, 
filled, at the plough and in the factories, the 
place of Americans who had joined the ser- 
vice. 





Lastly, it is by the mean ages of the sol- 
diers that national troops are most unerring- 
ly distinguished from mercenary troops. Our 
army of mercenaries is made up of men mak- 
ing a trade of warfare, serving for a liveli- 
hood, and brought together under the colors 
by motives of gain—the more numerous they 
are in the ranks, the higher the mean age is. 
A national army, on the contrary, is one re- 
cruited in a like proportion from among all 
the youth of the country, whether for the 
volunteer or for the compulsory service. 
Now, the mean age of the volunteers enlisted 
in America before any conscription, was be- 
tween twenty-four and twenty-five, or the 
same as that of our soldiers before it was 
raised somewhat higher by the exoneration 
law, and the multiplicity of substitutions. 
The larger or smaller proportion of Euro- 
peuns, or, at all events, of men of recent Eu- 
ropean origin, in the contingents of the sev- 
eral States, was revealed in the statistics by 
an observation which we may be allowed to 
allude to as throwing a curious light upon 
the movements of the populations that jostle 
one another for a long time on the American 
soil before they are ultimately blended. In- 
deed, it were difficult to find any thing more 
fantastical than the comparison of the aver- 
age statures in the contingents of the several 
States at the time when the conscription ne- 
cessitated the scrupulous examination of all 
the men enrolled. Neither climate nor lati- 
tude can explain why that average varied so 
strangely from one State to another, as well 
in the Middle as in the Northern and West- 
ern States; or why Vermont, Pennsylvania, 
and Kentucky, for instance, furnished the 
highest average, while, after that of New 
York, those of the far West, Minnesota and 
Michigan, sent the smallest men to the army. 
This result is all the more striking, as in these 
new States, where the human race seems to 
have developed with greater freedom, there 
exists a truly athletic population of lumber- 
men, living from generation to generation in 
the virgin forest, who, united in companies, 
and at times in regiments, presented a line of 
real grenadiers, that struck the officers of the 
British Guards with admiration. But, side 
by side with them, in the same contingen*. 
there was a race whose inferiority was mea- 
grely compensated by the first, namely, that 
of the German immigrants and their descend- 
ants to the second generation. In a word, 
such remarkable variations are explained by 
the movements of the immigrants on the 
American soil, and the average stature of 
each contingent was in inverse ratio as the 
number of immigrants settled in the State that 
furnished it. The current of immigration bore 
inward upon New York, and certain other 
points of the Northern seaboard, and there 
the more infirm took up their residence ; 
while the others, traversing the Middle States, 
where the population was relatively numer- 
ous, and kept aloof from the South by the 
insurmountable barrier of slavery, went to 
seek their fortune in those Western States 
watered by the Upper Mississippi, the Mis- 
souri, and the great lakes. This current 
leaving Vermont to the north, and Kentucky 
to the south, and flowing too rapidly through 
Pennsylvania to leave traces of its passage, 
these three States possessed a population for 
the most part American for two or three gen- 
erations back; and, as the beneficent influ- 
ence of the New World upon European races 
becomes apparent in the second or third gen- 
eration, hence the physical superiority, ap- 
parently inexplicable, of the contingents fur- 
nished by these States. 

The elements, then, of a truly national 
army were assembled in the recruiting-offices 
opened in every part of the States faithful to 
the Union; it now remains for us to show 
how that improvised army was organized. 
The united efforts of a certain number of 
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offices were brought to bear upon the forma- 
tion of a regiment, the effective strength of 
which, as in the regular army, was usually 
fixed at 850 men. As soon as that number 
was reached, the regiment entered, by nu- 
merical order, into the contingent of its State, 
and nothing remained to be done save the 
organization of the staff. In all the States of 
the Union the governor is the commander-in- 
chief of the local armed forces, as is the Pres- 


ident of the Federal troops, and has the be- | 


stowal of all the ranks therein. But custom 
everywhere prevails over law, and so inveter- 
ate is the habit of electing almost all public 
functionaries that, in several States, the gov- 
ernors had merely to confirm the choice al- 
ready made by the soldiers themselves. As 
far back as the Mexican campaign, the volun- 
teers, far away from the State to which they 
belonged, had got into the habit of replacing 
such of their officers as had fallen in battle 
by improvised elections held around the bi- 
vouac-fires. There were, nevertheless, in the 
formation of the new regiments here alluded 
to certain circumstances which limited the 
choice of the soldiers, and even of the govern- 
or. Whether by virtue of tacit agreement, 
or by contract between the governor, the new 
soldiers, and the recruiting-agents, these last 
had ranks secured beforehand, in proportion 
to the importance of their duties. Thus the 
application of the extreme principles of de- 
mocracy revived the system of landlord colo- 
nels; and the course adopted by American 
society for the prompt organization of its 
military forces resembled, in more than one 
respect, the formation of the ordnance com- 
panies which, in the middle ages, were the 
nuclei of standing armies. Indeed, the posi- 
tion of the man who, by his activity and in- 
fluence, and the expenditure of his time and 
money, succeeded in making up a regiment, 
and had, perhaps, even given his name to it, 
was quite different from that of an officer 
who, in the regular army, rises to a command 
by the usual mode of promotion; he becomes 
colonel of that regiment by right, and, if there 
were no evident proof of unworthiness, it 
could not be taken from him, unless, indeed, 
the difficulty were conjured by making him a 
general, 

Besides these volunteer corps, formed for 
the occasion, the major part of the old militia 
staffs, filled up by new appointments, were 
incorporated in like manner in the contingent 
of each State; and both, as soon as organ- 
ized, were received by the Federal agents, and 
regularly enrolled in the service of the repub- 
lie; without breaking off, however, all con- 
nection with the authorities of their respec- 
tive States, who reserved certain important 
rights in the matter of the administration of 
those regiments. The intervention of these 
two different powers, toward the beginning of 
the war, was productive of more advantage 
than inconvenience. Instances of conflict 
between ‘them were rare and insignificant ; 
and that system—by dividing the task, and 
encouraging a salutary emulation between 
the States—enabled the army to be much 
more promptly organized than if the Federal 
Government had undertaken alone the whole 
process of formation. In those supreme mo- 
ments in which a nation’s life depends, not 
upon the perfection of the means made use 
of to save it, but upon their prompt applica- 
tion, people accustomed to leave individual 
initiative entirely unfettered well know how 
to turn all their resources to account without 
delay; whereas a centralized administration, 
used to do every thing by itself, but too often 
struggles in hopeless incapacity. 

So, then, the Federal Government was 
only required by law to arm and equip the 
volunteers ; but, as it lacked every thing at 
the very moment when it was necessary to 
produce every thing; as its arsenals, which, 
even if well stocked, would have been insuffi- 





cient, had been pillaged by the promoters of 
the insurrection, and could not even furnish 
a musket, a coat, or a pair of shoes, for the 
improvised defenders of the country, most of 
the States undertook themselves to furnish 
those supplies for their respective troops. 
The small State of Rhode Island, whose spe- 
cialty the artillery had always been, sent to 
Washington several batteries provided with 
horses and all the accessories necessary for 
beginning a campaign. 

The day the new regiment was handed 
ovet to the Federal authority, and took the 
oath of allegiance to the Union, that authori- 
ty took it under pay, and became responsible 
for the entire cost of its maintenance. Each 
soldier received a bounty, and the promise 
of a land-grant besides on the day of his lib- 
eration — which promise secured to him a 
fixed and certain remuneration when his ser- 
vices should be at an end; for, although his 
bounty, paid in bank-notes, was lessened by 
the depreciation of the currency, the nominal 
value of land increased in a like proportion, 
and restored to him on one hand what he had 
lost on the other. And, besides, the depre- 
ciation of the paper-money weighed lightly 
upon the volunteer, even during his term of 
service ; for, from 1861 to 1865, his pay was 
gradually raised from eleven to sixteen dol- 
lars per month; and the sum of the bounties 
given by the Federal Government was in- 
creased in like manner. Again, the inde- 
pendent initiative already referred to was 
here also seen to lend a helping hand to the 
central authority ; States, large cities, certain 
corporations, and even private subscriptions, 
now added directly to those bounties a sur- 
plus of more or less importance, and now 
secured, either by donation or by fixed pen- 
sions, a means of existence to the wife and 
children of the soldier, thereby enabling him 
to face death without the fear of leaving his 
family in want. Although enrolled in the 
service of the Federal Government, the regi- 
ment was still subject to the authority of the 
State whose name it bore, for all matters 
concerning its members ; and if it continued 
to recruit—which was, unfortunately, of rare 
occurrence—that was to be done within the 
limits of its own State. Each governor had 
under him a sort of subaltern war depart- 
ment, called the “ Adjutant-General’s Office,” 
which kept up relations with the regiments 
disseminated throughout the Federal armies, 
and dispatched special inspectors to visit and 


‘watch over them, and inquire into their wants; 


in fine, it continued to exercise the exclusive 
right of making appointments to fill vacancies 
among the officers, from the rank of second- 
lieutenant to that of colonel. The central 
government, it is true, on taking these officers 
into its service, reserved to itself the right 
of dismissing such as were deemed incapable, 
and even of withdrawing theirecommands, and 
suspending their pay at will, and without any 
explanation ; but it was not in its power to 
replace them, the adjutant-general of each 
State being the person to whom generals com- 
manding in the field had to forward their 
requests for the promotion of any of the troop 
officers belonging to the contingent of a given 
State. These rights being secured to the local 
authority of the States, the volunteer regi- 
ments owed obedience to the Federal authori- 
ty only. They were governed by the military 
code of the United States; the Washington 
government alone directed their movements, 
and could send them at will from one extrem- 
ity of the continent to the other; it sepa- 
rated them from the other branches of their 
contingents, and distributed them in armies, 
divisions, or even brigades, where they found 
for comrades soldiers from another part of 
the Union. Finally, general, staff, and other 
officers in the armies they composed, received 
their appointments directly from that govern- 
ment. Besides these national troops, the 





States more immediately in danger from the 
vicinity of the seat of insurrection also or- 
ganized forces for the defense of their own 
territory ; and, in order to the more efficient 
attainment of that end, formed mutual! asso- 
ciations at times without the interference 
of the central power. Wherever danger ap- 
peared imminent, fresh resources were in- 
stantly created by the spirit of local initia- 
tive. 

When, in July, 1861, for instance, Con- 
gress sanctioned the levy of five hundred thou- 
sand men, the States situated near the slave- 
holding boundary had anticipated the call 
and organized forces for their own protection 
against the insurgents, who, as we have seen, 
were arming in Maryland, Virginia, and Ken- 
tucky. These troops had their own staffs 
and generals, whose rank was limited to the 
State which bestowed it upon them. Numer- 
ous corps were raised in this manner in Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, united 
under the auspices of a free association, 
formed a provisional army, and had the good 
fortune to intrust the command thereof to 
Captain McClellan, whom the esteem of his 
former companions-in-arms had unanimously 
designated for that arduous post. 


—_—— 


VENICE ONCE, AND NOW. 
(Translated for the JouRNAL.) 


Venice is a city the like of which is not 
to be found anywhere in the wide world, 
not even in her fallen greatness. The “ Queen 
of the Adriatic,” the aforetime mistress of the 
seas, has a history full of interest, that dates 
back to the stormy times of the northern in- 
vaders, when the first refugees from the main- 
land fled to the then swampy islands, in order 
to escape from the plundering, murdering 
hordes of northern barbarians. 

We can imagine that the extremity of the 
Venetians, the old inhabitants of Upper Italy, 
must have been great, when they abandoned 
their rich cities on the main-land—Patavium, 
Altinum, Aquileja, and others—their verdant 
meadows and luxurious vineyards, and be- 
took themselves to these swamps, which, 
till now, had been inhabited only by water- 
fowls. 

It was at the time of Attila’s first devas- 
tating march into Italy, about the year 453, 
that the first refugees from the main-land fled 
to the islands on which stands the city of 
Venice. Agriculture, of course, was not to 
be thought of, and consequently necessity, 
the mother of invention, compelled the unfor- 
tunates, who at first managed to exist by fish- 
ing, to turn their attention to traffic on the 
seas. So they built vessels, and sailed down 
the coast of Italy; visited Dalmatia, and Epi- 
rus, and the Levant, establishing commercial 
relations as they went. Thus they grew rich, 
and founded among the lagoons a free city, 
or state, which, in the year 697, adopted its 
first constitution, and elected its first doge, 
Pauluccio Anafesto. In the year 819 the seat 
of the government was removed from the isl- 
and Malamocco to the Rialto, an island lying 
farther landward; the neighboring islands 
were united with the larger one, and, before 
the end of the ninth century, Venice had be- 
come a state of no inconsiderable importance. 
Many of the inhabitants had grown rich, and 
the ships of the tradesmen sailed as far as 
Syria and Egypt, yes, even to the most dis- 
tant shores of the Black Sea. 

When the Crusaders directed the attention 
of Europe to the East, the ships and sailors 
of the Venetians came in demand, and the 
shrewd tradesmen of the island-town did not 
fail to make the most of the opportunities 
that offered, from 1097 to 1271, to enrich 
themselves. They became the commissaries 
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of the Crusaders, and furnished them with 
transports ; and, what was more, acted as the 
mediators between the German Emperor Fred- 
erick I. and Pope Alexander III., who, in the 
year 1177, met in Venice. 

“ The brave, energetic Doge Enrico Dan- 
dolo himself took part in the crusades, con- 
quered Constantinople, in 1204, with the aid 
of the French, overthrew the Byzantine Gov- 
ernment, and placed the Roman in its stead; 
and, when the Byzantine Empire was divid- 
ed, Venice took several islands of the Archi- 
pelago, Cyprus and Candia being among 
them, the coast-lands on the east side of 
the Adriatic, besides a portion of Egypt and 
Syria. 

” The prosperity of Venice excited the jeal- 
ousy of the Genoese, who were as bold mari- 
ners and as shrewd tradesmen as the Vene- 
tians, and for long years they waged war 
against them, and succeeded in making a con- 
quest of nearly all the Venetian possessions 
in the Levant. In 1352 Andrea Dandolo suc- 
ceeded in checking the progress of the Geno- 
ése for a time, but only for a time. A new 
war broke out, and the Genoese, aided by 
Padua, Verona, Hungary, and Naples, suc- 
ceeded in robbing Venice first of Dalmatia, 
and then, in 1381, of all her possessions on 
the peninsula. But now awoke the old desire 
for conquest, and with it the early courage of 
the Venetians. In a long series of contests, 
which lasted till toward the end of the fifteenth 
century, they, little by little, conquered the 
larger part of the Greece of our day, northern 
Italy, and all the coast towns of Dalmatia, so 
that the whole coast on both sides of the 
Adriatic, from the mouth of the Po to the isl- 
and of Corfu, together with Cyprus, belonged 
to the republic of Venice. 

Toward the end of the fifteenth century, 
and in the first half of the sixteenth century, 
Venice stood at the very zenith of her power. 
The city numbered two hundred thousand in- 
habitants, had the largest commercial and 
war marine, and was the richest state, in Eu- 
rope. It was the central point of the world’s 
commerce, and the cradle of all the arts and 
industries. Architecture, painting, and sculpt- 
ure, were cultivated here more successfully, 
perhaps, than anywhere else. 

Every patrician, whose name was written 
in the golden book of the Venetian nobility, 
was compelled to build himself a palace of at 
least a certain magnificence. Every noble- 
man was engaged either in trade or money- 
lending, and put his sons into the service of 
the republic, either as soldiers or sailors. 
The titled class was continually recruited by 
the ennobling of men who distinguished them- 
selves in the service of the state, or had been 
so fortunate as to acquire large wealth. 
The Venetians were the bankers of emperors 
and kings, and of the pope, and at the same 
time a thorn in their sides. Indeed, the lit- 
tle republic, despotic at home and abroad, 
played the part of a great European power. 
As early, however, as the first half of the six- 
teenth century, the Venetians met with seri- 
ous losses on the Italian Peninsula. At the 
same time, the Turks succeeded in despoiling 
them of a portion of their Greek possessions. 
In 1540 they lost Nauplia, Scio, Paros, etc., 
and in 1571 they lost Cyprus again. Still 
greater were their losses in the Levant in the 
seventeenth century; in 1659 Candia went; 
and, after a war against the Turks, that lasted 
over fifty years, for the possession of the pen- 
insula of the Morea, they were compelled by 
treaty, in 1718, to relinquish their claim to it. 
The star of Venice began now visibly to pale. 
The Portuguese, Dutch, and English, had al- 
ready become their successful rivals in com- 
peting for the commerce of the world; and 
the despotism of the patricians operated so 
detrimentally to the interests of the state, and 
80 lessened their resources, that they were 
compelled, in all the great European contests, 








to either remain neutral, or to confine them- 
selves to intrigue. 

And as late as the eighteenth century 
Venice was still, on account of her archi- 
tectural magnificence and art-treasures, a 
favorite resort of the wealthy of Northern 
Europe. Venice was the Mons Veneris of 
Europe, and always had a large floating pop- 
ulation, mostly of the better classes ; during 
carnival, the city was generally even over- 
crowded. But this was only apparent life— 
it gave the city only the semblance of pros- 
perity. The tyranny of the Council of Ten 
stifled every thing like enterprise. The once 
so-powerful republic was now only a gilded 
corpse, a frail structure on a fragile founda- 
tion, which the first storm from without was 
destined to destroy. And this storm came in 
the shape of the French Revolution of °89, 
which effected great changes in Italy, as 
every reader of history knows. The false, 
prejudiced policy which the patrician govern- 
ment of Venice pursued for years toward re- 
publican France, resulted, in May, 1797, in 
the city being entered by French troops, at- 
ter the last doge, Luigi Manini, four days pre- 
viously, had abdicated, and the Grand Coun- 
cil had relinquished the hereditary rights of 
the aristocracy, and resigned the government 
into the hands of a committee of the people, 
in order that the aristocratic form of govern- 
ment, which had existed for fourteen hun- 
dred years, might be changed for a demo- 
cratic form. 

On the Marcus Plaza a “ Tree of Liberty” 
was raised, and under it, on the 4th of June, 
1797, they burnt the golden book, which con- 
tained the names of the Venetian nobile, 
Soon afterward, by the Treaty of Campo For- 
mio, Venice became an Austrian province; 
in 1805, however, the Presburg Treaty made 
it a part of the kingdom of Italy; in 1814 it 
was returned to the Austrians, who kept pos- 
session of it until 1866, the unhappy seven- 
teen months, from March 18, 1848, to August 
23, 1849, excepted, when the city of Venice 
made a fruitless effort, without money and 
without republicans, to establish itself as the 
republic of San Marco. 

The Austrian Government did an immense 
deal for Venice, and expended many millions 
on its harbor in the building of arsenals, ete., 
all of which resulted in little, as the harbor, 
in spite of every thing that could be done, 
would fill with sand. 

These long years of building, the strong 
garrison, the presence of the provincial gov- 
ernment, and of a considerable floating popu- 
lation, have given Venice a prosperous ap- 
pearance ; but it remains to be seen whether 
this prosperity will be more than temporary, 
now that the city has become a part of unit- 
ed Italy. 

Among the fifteen hundred houses of the 
city, there are about eleven hundred that 
were formerly palaces, so called. The most 
of them have changed their names, and are 
now used for other purposes than those for 
which they were originally intended—for ho- 
tels, stores, public offices, ete. The impor- 
tance of Venice, in a commercial point of 
view, began to diminish when the routes by 
water to the Indies and America were dis- 
covered. The trade of the world then gradu- 
ally entered new channels, and the calm, un- 
tiring energy, and the economical habits of 
the northern peoples, enabled them in time to 
surpass in wealth the richest of the Vene- 
tians. The masses were oppressed and taxed 
in a direct ratio to the decline of the indus- 
trial interests, in order to support the nobles 
in their sinecures, and to enable them to main- 
tain their former state. When these sine- 
cures were discontinued, many of the nobles 
had not “the means whereby to live,” and 
with their ruin the fate of the city was sealed. 
The nobles were little better than shameless 
beggars, and the lower orders were a mob 





without a leader, unused to liberty, and hard- 
ly worthy of having it. During the foreign 
rule of the following seventeen years the 
Venetians, on account of the continual wars 
of the nations of Central and Southern Eu- 
rope, found it impossible to reéstablish their 
trade and industries to such an extent as to 
give them any considerable place in the com- 
mercial world; and, under the Austrian rule, 
they were as ungrateful as they were discon- 
tented and ungovernable. During this period, 
the trade of Venice fell largely into the hands 
of the Dalmatians, Slavonians, Greeks, etc., 
who later forsook Venice for the more flour- 
ishing and better situated neighboring city of 
Trieste. 

But Venice is, nevertheless, in her decay, 
beautiful and highly interesting, although she 
presents few inducements for one to remain 
there any length of time. When we ap- 
proach Venice by rail, and suddenly find our- 
selves crossing an arm of the sea, by means 
of a high viaduct; when through the clear 
evening atmosphere the domes and spires of 
the city come into view as though they rose 
out of the sea; when we leave the station to 
step down into a gondola and be rowed along 
the Canale Grande, and, instead of the noise 
and bustle incident to large cities, we see 
nothing around us but the silent houses and 
marble palaces, with their strange, half-Ori- 
ental architecture, and now and then get a 
glimpse of a smaller eanal or a narrow street, 
in which the general decay is still more ap- 
parent than in the principal thoroughfare— 
then we involuntarily compare this senility 
with the once youthful vigor of the singular 
state, and we find ourselves a prey to the 
strangest and most contradictory sensations. 

History shows us that every large city has 
its end. As for Venice, hers has not yet 
come; but the days of her glory have long 
since passed, never to return. 


—— 


POTENT INFLUENCES IN COMMERCE. 


Tue divinity of progress is sleepless. The 
magic creations of inventive genius and the 
force of pioneer energy have, during the past 
twenty years especially, planted over areas 
of wilderness, and set up infinite hives of 
population and laboratories of industry the 
world over. The active instinct of progress 
—commercial progress—with an elastic pol- 
icy, coupled with the use of railroads, steam- 
ships, telegraphs, labor-saving machines, and 
the general use of bills of exchange, was 
never more marked nor apparent than at the 
present time. According to a statistical au- 
thority, the eleven leading commercial nations 
of the globe—namely, Great Britain, the Uni- 
ted States, France, Germany, Belgium, Aus- 
tria, Russia, Italy, Spain, the Netherlands, and 
Sweden—have nearly doubled their commerce 
in less than two decades. The total foreign 
commerce of these eleven countries, in 1855, 
was $4,241,700,000; in 1872 the total foreign 
commerce of these countries was $9,276,000,- 
000. This shows an increase of 118.5 per 
cent. The population in the same countries 
in 1855 was 271,448,000; in 1872 it was 
811,620,000. Increase in seventeen years, 
14.8 per cent. Foreign commerce per capita 
of population, 1855, $15.62; in 1872, $29.76. 
Increase per capita in seventeen years, $14.14, 
or 90 per cent. The same authority observes 
that, while these representative nations have 
been increasing in population faster than the 
average of the world, the growth of accumu- 
lation has exceeded it, but attributes this 
growth mainly to the application of steam to 
machinery in various forms, and facilitated 
the division of labor, and in numerous other 
ways has made each laborer stand for a 
greatly enhanced amount of production. 

This view of the matter is, we think, a 
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very unsatisfactory one. The rapid increase 
of production through the rapid growth of 
machinery and labor-saving implements, no 
doubt, has much to do with the progress of 
the commercial world; but there are other 
considerations entering into the subject, of 
the most vital character. Take the United 
States, for instance, with all its unavoidable 
drawbacks, during the period in question, 
and let us see what agencies have been em- 
ployed to bring about this wonderful growth. 
Our foreign commerce has increased $628,- 
000,000 in seventeen years—over 117 per 
cent.—while in the same time that of Eng- 
land, our rival, has increased but 126 per 
cent., or 9 per cent. more than that of the 
United States. Perhaps nowhere in the civ- 
ilized world are the potent influences in com- 
merce more forcibly felt than in our own 
country, with its immense diversity of inter- 
ests and various industry. And it is this di- 
versified industry, independent of labor-sav- 
ing agencies, that constitutes genuine prog- 
ress in commerce, and at the same time is an 
insurance against calamities. Agriculture, 
mining, mechanical and manufacturing arts, 
govern each other’s respective development ; 
their prosperity is interlinked, and their fate, 
in diminution and decay, are inseparably con- 
nected. This law was distinctly announced 
twenty-five hundred years ago by Xenophon, 
and it is the absence of this law that causes 
periods of national depression, and even fam- 
ine, as in India at present, for instance, which 
has worked out this theory or problem toa 
demonstration. In her happier days her in- 
dustries were diversified in advance of all the 
world; but, for reasons apparent to those 
who are familiar with the history of that 
country during the past fifty years, the mo- 
tives to industry there have been destroyed 
—it bas become the burying-place of millions 
who die upon its fertile bosom crying for 
bread ! 

The principles upon which commercial 
business is conducted are the same now as 
they were when its use of bills of exchange 
came into vogue, but steam and the telegraph 
have developed that application. Time and 
space are annihilated, wealth is less concen- 
trated, the markets are equalized, profits are 
smaller, but money changes hands oftener, 
and special wants are anticipated. The com- 
mercial marine of the world now comprises 
over 60,000 sailing-vessels, and about 5,500 
steamers, the United States ranking second, 
and France next. One has only to glance at 
the broadside of the London Shipping and 
Mercantile Gazette to obtain a good idea of 
the potent influence of the mercantile marine 
in commercial progress. Here may often be 
seen ten-inch columns filled with advertise- 
ments of steamships bound to every quarter 
of the globe. Then there are the sub-marine 
eable-lines, connecting continent with conti- 
nent, and lands with lands. The fifteen sub- 
marine cable companies have in them invest- 
ed $100,000,000, and the number of miles of 
cable is over 60,000. Companies are also 
forming for the establishment of other lines, 
connecting London, the great money-market 
of the world, with every considerable nation 
and colony. Among others is one for a line 
from Aden, on the Red Sea, to Mauritius, 
and thence to Cape Town, South Africa; and 
one from Mexico to the Feejee Islands, Ney Cal- 
edonia, and Australia. The of com- 
merce, as well as the advance of civilization, 
may be measured by the extension of railway 
and telegraph lines, Their competitive pow- 
er is a potent influence, and that influence is 
demonstrated in the rise and growth of the 
city of Chicago, the most important railroad 
centre in the interior of the American Con- 
tinent, and possessing t commercial pow- 
er. The mileage of all the railroads of the 
United States, at the close of 1868, aggre- 
gated 42,255; and of the world, in the same 








year, 109,177. In 1872 the number of miles 
of railway in the United States was over 72,- 
000. The United States, in this respect, has 
already reached the average of Europe as to 
territory. The gross earnings of all our rail- 
roads for 1867 amounted to about $400,000,- 
000. For 1872 the amount was more than 
double. Among other potent influences in 
commerce, the money-markets of the world 
develop some interesting facts. London is 
the money and commercial centre, and the 
capital of that centre, by means of the cables 
and their radiating lines, controls New York, 
and New York, in turn, controls the other 
centres on this continent in all important 
money affairs and commerce. The domestic 
trade of the United States last year aggre- 
gated $41,054,499,959 ; the clearing-house ex- 
changes of New York alone represented $33- 
972,773,962 of this sum, while the actual 
capital employed by the business firms of the 
country was about $7,000,000,000. 

Respecting the wonderful growth of com- 
merce during the past seventeen years, the 
remarkable fact must not be overlooked that 
this progress has been made in the land of 
way-travel of all the white races—on the iso- 
thermal belt following the thirtieth and for- 
tieth degrees of latitude; that progressive 
commerce has been quite effectually trans- 
ported from the despotic monopoly of riparian 
cities to the threshold, as it were, of every 
home in city or country, Industrial wit and 
industrial power, illuminated by science, now 
characterize the growth of the world’s com- 
merce, and involve new political and social 
questions. A higher standard of moral and 
intellectual excellence has also contributed to 
this commercial growth.—A. J. L. 





THE COW-BOYS’ OAK. 


In the midst of a pleasant wood of, sec- 
ond-growth timber, behind “Tippet’s Hill,” 
still stands and flourishes, in green old age, 
a most glorious white-oak, of Revolutionary 
memories—“ The Cow-boys’ Oak.” The lit- 
tle wood was once a pretty glade, and alone 
in it the tree must have looked far up and 
down the great river and into “ Spuyten- 
Duyvil Kill,” where it enters the Hudson. 

This oak is thought to be nearly three cen- 
turies old, and must have been at least a well- 
grown sapling in the year 1609, when Hen- 
drick Hudson, in his famous vessel, the 
Halve Maen (“ Crescent”), fought the Indians 
dwelling on the east bank of the river, at 
the Kill’s mouth—they attacking him in 
canoes, at which, the ship’s mate, Juet, tells 
us, the crew shot off their muskets, “ and let 
off a falcon,” killing some ten or twelve, 
“when they went their ways.” 

Every mark of age, except its feebleness, 
this old tree shows: great size, gnarled and 
knotted roots above the soil, rough bark and 
twisted limbs, some of the lower scarred as 
if by the binding of a rope, and beyond the 
scar blasted, black, and dead, as by slow fire. 
Superstition has it, that branches whereon 
men are hanged to death also wither and die, 
and the old oak bears its testimony in favor 
of the notion, for it gained much fame and a 
name as a favorite gibbet with the stern Rev- 
olutionists, our forefathers. We have much 
good’ tradition that many cruel, cowardly 
Cow - boys expiated their crimes under its 
shadows. “Short was the shrift and sure 
the cord” given these murdering, refugee 
rascals. King’s Bridge was a favorite ma- 
rauding ground for them, as Spuyten-Duyvil 
Creek during the Revolutionary War consti- 
tuted the “ barrier” of the British line south 
of the Neutral-Ground, which extended thence 
up to the Croton River, and, being neutral, 
was a favorite field of combat between the 
advanced positions of both armies, especially 








when commanded by General Heath, of the 
Continentals, and the Hessian Knyphausen, 
who fought the most bloody battle of King’s 
Bridge. Cow-boys and Skinners were to those 
Revolutionary armies what the guerrillas were 
in the late campaigns between the United 
States and the Southern Confederacy, holding 
very close allegiance to neither, yet generally 
espousing one or the other cause: the Skin- 
ners that of the Americans, and the Cow- 
boys the British side of the quarrel. Cooper, 
in “The Spy,” draws a picture of a party of 
the latter as they surprise Harvey Birch cross- 
ing the hills toward Harlem: “ At the mo- 
ment that he gained the path, a body of horse 
came over a little eminence, and was upon 
him before he perceived them. It was too 
late to retreat, and, after taking a view of the 
materials that composed the scouting-party, 
Birch rejoiced in the rencounter. . . . There 
were some eighteen or twenty men, who were 
mounted and equipped as dragoons, though 
neither their appearance nor manners denoted 
much discipline. At their head rode a heavy, 
middle-aged man. . . . He wore the dress of 
an officer, but there was none of that neatness 
in his attire nor grace in his movements that 
was usually found about the gentlemen who 
bore the royal commission. His limbs were 
firm and not pliable, and he sat his horse with 
strength and confidence, but his bridle-hand 
would have been ridiculed by the meanest 
rider in a Virginia regiment.” The scene 
which follows describes the brutal character 
of the outlaw, and his blood-thirsty execution 
of a Skinner, anxious to turn traitor, who 
had thrown himself upon the peddler’s society. 
Of him, Cooper writes: “ His dress was of 
the meanest description, his lineaments be- 
spoke a mind long agitated by evil passions, 
His hair was prematurely whitened, and his 
sunken, lowering eye avoided the bold, for- 
ward look of innocence. There was a rest- 
lessness in his movements and an agitation 
in his manner that proceeded from the foul 
spirit within him, and which was not less 
offensive to others than distressing to him- 
self.” 

The description of these men, although 
fictitious, may be taken as trustworthy im- 
pressions of the class of rascals to whom 
they belonged, mean and cowardly creatures, 
who deserved, what they often received on 
sight, the severest punishment, indifferently 
from the patriots whom they disgraced, or 
the royalists whom they professed to serve. 

An old inhabitant of the Neutral-Ground, 
who was living quite recently at the ancient 
residence of her family on Valentine’s Hill, 
Miss Susan Valentine, used to tell a story of 
her own prowess with these villains when she 
was a young woman—how she kept four or 
five of them at bay before the door, by threat- 
ening them with a fire-shovel, solemnly pro- 
testing that she would split the head of the 


| first man who should attempt to enter; and, 


on another occasion, wrestling with one of 
them to keep a bag of thirty pounds in gold 
she had concealed under her petticoats, but 
which fell to the floor in the struggle, and 
was snatched up by another of the gang and 
made off with. 

People in the neighborhood of the famous 
old oak have a strange dread of its vicinity 
in the night-time; as usual, some even may 
be found who declare they have seen strange 
sights under the moonlight. 


—_—— 
SONG. 
Flowers open, smile— 
neuen a 
opes arise, beguile— 
™ And fly. 
Both have beauty’s might— 
And wane ; 


Both are gentle, bright— 
And vain. 
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V E believe it to be true that many Amer- 
icans return from a visit to the cities 
of the Old World-with a much better appre- 
ciation of their native land than they carried 
with them on their departure. Comparisons 
are odious only when they are animated by 
an unfair and carping spirit; they are, in- 
deed, the very best instructors we have, for 
nothing in the world is absolute, and it is 
only by a just comparison of different coun- 
tries that the peculiar qualities of each may 
be understood and measured. 

Animated by this spirit, the American 
traveler abroad has often very great cause to 
congratulate himself upon his nativity, and 
to rejoice in the many things that his fellow- 
citizens have accomplished, and in the con- 
ditions that render life here prosperous and 
enjoyable. But he is also tormented by 
many comparisons that are unfavorable; he 
is continually vexed at being called upon to 
acknowledge inferiority in the very things 
that an active, progressive community ought 
to be superior in; he is forced to see that, 
for some cause, a people that possess a high- 
er average intelligence and a higher average 
social life than can be found in any other 
land, are deficient in some of the most ele- 
mentary necessities of civilization. ‘“ Why 
is it,’ he is prone to inquire, “ that we sub- 
mit to so many minor evils on the one hand, 
and are, on the other, the most prompt of 
all peoples to remedy social evils, minor and 
otherwise ?” 

Let us briefly classify some of the things 
in which the superiority of our people is 
manifested, and a few of the things in which 
they are deficient. 

Private enterprise has fashioned here 
some of the most attractive cities of the 
world in all those particulars which emanate 
distinctly from individual action. Private 
enterprise has erected the handsomest and 
best specimens of church architecture of the 
present era. Private enterprise has built 
warehouses, banking-houses, and commer- 
cial structures of various kinds, that alto- 
gether outdo buildings abroad in the same 
direction. Private enterprise has put upon 
our rivers the noblest steamboats in the 
world, and on our rails palace-cars of a unique 
and luxuriantly-comfortable design. This 
same spirit has given us the best parcel and 
baggage forwarding system known; it has 
erected the finest and most spacious thea- 
tres; it has fitted our residences with con- 
veniences that render them the most com- 
fortable and agreeable homes in the world; 
it is, in almost all things, far more active and 
ingenious with us than with any other peo- 
ple. Only in some of the higher branches 
of art or in some of the more erudite stud- 
ies must we render the palm for individual 
achievement to other peoples, 








Let us now look at the reverse of the 
medal. 

If private enterprise is with us so gen- 
erally sufficient, governmental administration 
is almost as commonly insufficient. It is 
just where local government touches affairs 
that the deficiencies and shortcomings of 
American cities become apparent. If we 
have some of the handsomest churches, busi- 
ness-structures, and residences, we have uni- 
formly the worst-paved and worst-kept streets 
to be found among the leading countries of 
the world. The narrowest and poorest streets 
of an English, a French, or a German city, 
are in better condition and are better cared 
for than our most fashionable New - York 
avenues. Our wharves are dilapidated and 
wretched ; our markets are disordered and 
decayed ; our sidewalks are encumbered with 
merchandise, ash-boxes, and garbage-recep- 
tacles ; we have scarcely an approach to that 
municipal administration which abroad per- 
mits no nuisance to exist, and protects every 
citizen against the intrusion or lawlessness 
of other citizens. We have now a local gov- 
ernment in New York that is called a reform 
government ; but, while it has probably been 
more honest and less wasteful than many of 
its predecessors, it has not, in a single par- 


ticular, improved the administration of af- ; 


fairs. It cannot or does not keep the pave- 
ments in repair; it permits the sidewalks to 
be occupied at pleasure by every over-ambi- 
tious tradesman ; it lets the wharves rot; it 
utterly succumbs before even such a detail as 
the ash-boxes (New York is preéminently 
entitled to be called “‘ the city of ash and gar- 
bage boxes ;” for what other community finds 
it impracticable to deal with this domestic 
matter? what other city permits its curb- 


stones to be permanently embroidered with | 


utensils for refuse?) Our present city gov- 
ernment, just like all that have gone before 
it, has no olfactories to smell a nuisance, no 
eyes to see one, no judgment to comprehend 
one, no capacity to remove one. A commu- 
nity famous for its activity, its enterprise, 
its charity and liberality, its taste, its love 
of splendor, its men of character and genius, 
its skill, its ambition, is paralyzed in certain 
directions simply because its rulers are poli- 
ticians who struggle for office and keep office 
solely for political reasons, and never dream 
that a government is instituted for certain 
simple and practical ends. 

Is there any remedy? Is there no means 
by which the plain and simple performance 
of duty on the part of officials may be se- 
cured, and one class of disgraceful facts per- 
taining to our city be removed? Are en- 
terprise and wealth and public spirit always 
to be neutralized by a miserable public rule? 
We have tried many times to remedy our 
local evils by the change of rulers, but in no 
single instance liave we accomplished the least 
good in the direction of effectiveness by a 
transfer of power. Whether we have Demo- 





erats or Republicans in office, good men or 
wicked men, our streets go dirty and disor- 
dered, all the nuisances we have enumerated 
continue, and New York remains, for that rea- 
son, the scornful wonder of every instructed 
visitor. If there be any means of remedying 
this state of things, we should sveedily find it 
out ; but we never shall find it out by tossing 
authority from one party to another: We 
must find our cure in the radical reconstruc- 
tion of our methods. And we may take hope 
from Central Park, that bright exception in 
New-York municipal rule, that a means does 
exist by which New York may be kept as 
savory and cleanly and orderly as other cities. 


—— “What is honor?” exclaimed Fal- 
staff, prompted by fear to a consolatory Pla- 
tonic dialogue with himself. ‘A bubble. 
Who hath it? He who died o’ Wednesday.” 
A man who has recently died quietly in lodg- 
ings at Turin, however, without what Falstaff 
would call “ honor,” was a remarkable exam- 
ple of the ephemeral quality of fame. <A few 
lines, going the rounds of the European pa- 
pers, have apprized mankind that Signor 
John Antony Lascaris departed this life in the 
pleasant Piedmontese city. 

The modern dabblers in heraldry, the still- 
extant race of countries who have royal gene- 
alogies at their tongues’ end, might well be 
excused for not, at the moment, recollecting 
this obscure deceased gentleman’s descent. 
And yet, if we are to take bis own positive 
but never boastfully obtruded word, his line- 
age was more ancient and more magnificent 
than those of Hapsburg or Hohenzollern, Sa- 
voy or Bourbon. 

Indeed, the probability does not rest upon 
the word of the late John Lascaris alone that 
he was the last lineal descendant of the last 
Emperor of the East. There is evidence that 
he was a true Paleologus, and the Paleologi 
reigned at Constantinople, over the Oriental 
fragments of the Roman Empire, for a period 
of something like two centuries. When Con- 
stantine XIII. was defeated and slain by Ma- 
homet IL., in the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the last vestige of the Casaric Empire 
was blotted out, and the Paleologi, that ter- 
rible and majestic race which is described so 
well in the stately pages of Gibbon, were lost 
in the din and smoke of the Moslem conquest. 
To hear of the death of one, and perhaps the 
last, of this warlike, and luxurious, and crueb 
family, summons our fancy to reveries of a 
period of strange and splendid romances. 

The very names of Lascaris and Paleolo- 
gus recall Byzantium in that age of its me- 
diwval glory when it seemed to present deep- 
ly-contrasted shades of Latin barbaric feroci- 
ty and Oriental ostentation. They revive the 
story of the divided Roman Empire ; of Con- 
stantine the Great establishing his capital on 
the gay and sunny shores of tae Bosporus ; 
of Julian’s war in Syria, and Justinian’s wise 
Institutes and Pandects ; of the valiant Va- 
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lens and Theodosius, who united once more | 
the empire of the Cesars; of the five simul- 

taneous emperors, and the reign of Baldwin, | 
Count of Flanders, the imperial De Courte- | 
nays, and the brief settlement of the Greek | 
Empire at Nice. The grand though gloomy 

spectacle of the dissolution of ancient Rome | 
is suggested by the death, in this modern | 
prosaic time, of a Paleologus. 

The family was not of Roman origin, the | 
original Roman stock of Gratian having been | 
exhausted centuries before Theodore Lascaris | 
set up imperial state at Nice. The last reign- | 
ing Palwologus, however, betrayed qualities 
which would have done honor to Trajan or 
Marcus Aurelius. When Mahomet assaulted 
Constantinople, this last emperor stood in the 
breach, and rallied his few beaten soldiers 
around him. He was left almost alone; and, 
finding his empire fallen, and Christianity 
once more repelled from Byzantium, he ex- 
claimed, “Is there not a Christian living to 
plunge a sword into my heart?” As he fell, 
mortally wounded, he added, with his last 
breath, “I had rather die now than live.” 

But Lascaris, though he may have been 
the last descendant of the Paleologian em- 
perors, was certainly not the last surviving 
scion of a Roman imperial house. Of the 
dynasty just preceding that of the Paleologi 
—the “Latin” emperors, beginning with 
Baldwin, Count of Flanders, and ending with 
his nephew, Baldwin de Courtenay—a repre- 
sentative in the male line probably exists in 
the person of the English Earl of Devon. 

It is certain that this nobleman has a 
more ancient and illustrious lineage than that 
of the English royal family, and, it is likely, 
than eny other Scotch cr English peer. His 
ancestors were feudal lords at Sens in the 
eighth century ; and, according to the family 
traditions, an ancestress married a son of the 
French king Louis the Fat. If so, the pres- 
ent Courtenay is lineally descended from Pe- 
ter de Courtenay, who, having married a sis- 
ter of Baldwin and Henry of Flanders, suc- 
ceeded the latter as Emperor of Constantino- 
ple early in the thirteenth century. 

The Courtenays reigned on the Bosporus 
for about fifty years ; but their condition was 
any thing but royal. Gibbon, in speaking of 
the English Courtenays, well says that “an 
opulent peer of Britain cannot be inclined to 
envy the emperors of Constantinople, who 
wandered over Europe to solicit alms for the 
support of their dignity and the defense of 
their capital.” 

Almost as much might be said of the late 
Signor Lascaris. In his person the Paleo- 
logi lived at least long enough to witness the 
rapid decay of that Ottoman power which the 
second Mahomet founded upon the ruins of 
the Christian empire of Constantinople ; time 
has brought this historical revenge. The 
Palwologus of Turin was scarcely less to be 
envied than the sultan; for if the one had 
long outlived the glory of his house, the 








other is continually in the midst of those 
desperate perplexities which precede the dis- 
solution of dynasties and states. 

The Czar of Russia is, at least, the eccle- 
siastical heir of the imperial lords of Constan- 
tinople; and, had the Paleologus lived a few 
years longer, he might have seen the resto- 
ration of Constantinople to the hands of a 
Christian and an emperor. The Ottomans 
have ruled on the Bosporus for more than 
four centuries, and now, at last, the time 


| seems not far distant when European civili- 


zation shall replace the Oriental which they 


| there established. Already a majority of the 


sultan’s subjects are believed to be Chris- 
tians, and one by one his Danubian provinces 
have become practically independent. 

At the propitious moment, Russian war- 
ships will descend the Black Sea, and the old 
struggle which, in 1453, ended so disastrous- 
ly to Constantine and the Christians, will be 
resumed, to result, probably, in a reversal of 
the fate of that memorable day. 


The death of Brigham Young, which 
is perhaps not remote, will bring the future 
of the Mormons into serious question; for, 
although there are some able men still left in 
“ Deseret,” there is probably no one who pos- 
sesses the peculiar combination of qualities 
by which Brigham has been able to hold so 
long a wellnigh absolute dominion over his 
disciples and subjects. Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
may find himself in this country to witness 
the first stage of the decline of at least one 
feature of “ spiritual wives ;” for it seems to 
be largely due to Brigham Young’s obstinate 
will that polygamy has been maintained in 
the Mormon community. 

Long ago one of the political parties stig- 
matized polygamy and slavery as “the twin 
relics of barbarism ;” they were not Siamese 
twins, however, for, while one has been done 
to death, the other has thriven, with scarcely 
any effort to subdue it. That such a com- 
munity should remain unmolested in the 
midst of a Christian republic, has always in- 
spired the wonder of Europe; yet, the diffi- 
culties of dealing with it, consistently with 
the principles of local independence upon 
which the republic is founded, have always 
appeared grave to our statesmen. 

It is perhaps best that it should die a 
natural death, after the controlling will has 
been withdrawn, and thus afford a proof that 
a republican soil is not a fertile one for or- 
ganized immorality. Thus, a more striking 
test of the efficacy of republican government 
would be made than that afforded by the ap- 
plication of foree. Republicanism should 
create morality indirectly, and not give it 
the unnatural and hot-house growth of coer- 
cion. Its very essence is to effect what the 
spirit of restraint and persecution has failed 
to effect in the older countries. 

Mormonism has ever been forced to with- 
draw itself from the influences of civilization. 








The riots of Nauvoo only did the more quick- 
ly and barbarously what public opinion would 
have done a little later—rendered the air of 
civilized society noxious to the strange flow- 
ers of Joseph Smith’s crazy fancy. This 
same public opinion has been invading Utah 
gradually for the past twenty years, and the 
community has been evidently troubled by 
it, some of the Mormons becoming restive 
under polygamy and Brigham’s rule, and 
others departing thence in disgust. 

Thus, what actual force, tried more than 
once, has failed to do, the moral influences 
proper to a free state have been gradually 
bringing about. The craft and will of Young 
has not latterly availed to keep his people in 
harmony, and the period of their decline is 
certain to advance as fast as the surrounding 
districts are populated. 

One cannot contemplate the able qualities 
of the failing prophet without regretting that 
they could not have become available for 
good instead of evil ends. In another sphere, 
and animated by loftier purposes, Brigham 
Young might have “deserved well of the 
country,” and left a name eminent in honor 
as well as in notoriety. As it is, he will be 
known in history, perhaps, as the last leader 
of a foolish, duped, and credulous people. 


— The London Academy, commenting 
upon the system of drawing recently intro- 
duced into the public schools at Boston, tells 
its readers that “America has not as yet 
revealed any remarkable artistic genius.” 
That this is true of many branches of art 
cannot be denied, but the Academy writer 
has assuredly forgotten all that we have done 
in sculpture, and was probably ignorant of our 
achievements in landscape-painting. A re- 
cent visit to many of the European galleries 
has confirmed us in what we believed before 
—that in landscape, at least, America has 
produced painters who fairly excel their con- 
temporaries abroad. We have little admira- 
tion for the pretentious and somewhat theat- 
rical productions of Bierstadt, and we are dis- 
posed, in estimating the just quality of Amer- 
ican artists, to omit a painter like Church, 
who has exhibited of late a notable tendency 
for exaggeration. To many minds, these 
two names are likely to be the first to occur 
in reflecting upon our native art; but it 
seems to us that others—a few, perhaps, 98 
well known, and others very far from being 
so prominent—reflect a peculiar credit upon 
their country. The qualities to be com- 
mended in these gentlemen are, great sim, 
plicity and love of truth; severe exclusion of 
all that is sensational and exaggerated; ear- 
nest desire to enter into the heart of Nature, 
and catch her spirit and feeling; and with 
these high purposes is united, in many in- 
stances, a thoroughly competent technical 
skill. We rarely see abroad in contempora- 
ry landseape-art such purity and elevation of 
sentiment, such entire suppression of the 
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individual before the great facts of Nature, 
such wholly serene and truthful portraiture, 
as our own artists exhibit. Fortunately, the 
American painters, as a class, are not wed- 
ded to any theories, or , ledged to any school; 
their very simple article of faith is, that a 
painter should go to the woods, or among the 
hills, to reproduce what he finds there; and 
we do not hesitate in saying that this entire 
absence of academic pedantry, this escape 
from foregone notions and theories, has been 
the means of giving us some of the most truly 
delightful landscape - paintings of modern 
times. Individual genius necessarily enters 
into each man’s productions; some painters 
are stronger than others; some are more 
receptive of impressions, and more powerful 
in expressing them: but nearly all approach 
their themes in the right spirit, and the 
average result is one of which we, as a peo- 
ple, have a right to be proud. 








We are surprised that the tabular 
system of computation, as it may be called, 
well illustrated by Mr. G. H. Kinahan, of the 
Geological Survey of Ireland, does not re- 
ceive greater attention outside of the scien- 
tific world, where it is being used with the 
most accurate and gratifying results. By 
means of this method, all problems relating 
to the dates of events long past, no matter 
how obscure they may be, or how few the 
facts given to work with, can be solved with 
an ease which is truly gratifying. Given the 
newly-discovered name of a prehistoric king 
of Egypt and a few minutes’ leisure, and any 
person of ordinary intelligence will give you 
the date of his accession to rule. 

Ask Mr. G. H. Kinahan, geologist, how 
many years have elapsed since the oak first 
began to grow in Ireland, and you may im- 
agine the gentleman decidedly puzzled for a 
correct answer; but he is not. 

Mr. Kinahan, having found an oak ip a 
peat-bog at Castleconnell, and happening to 
have a pencil with him, constructs a little 
table, which cannot fail to satisfy and con- 
vince. 

We give his process, as it appears in the 
Quarterly Journal of Science, not only because 
it is a very fair example of the way the thing 
is done, but also for the purpose of encourag- 
ing the reader to apply the tabulating method 
to any kindred subject, no matter how diffi- 
cult, which may happen to trouble bim. 

Question. “ How many years have elapsed 
since oaks,” etc. : 


TABLE. 

Years, 

Oak-forest, age about............. Pecccececce 300 
Five feet black turf, at 400 years a foot....... 2,000 
Time allowed for change of climate, say..... 100 
Deal-forest, age about............0s..-+-seee- 200 
Twelve feet brown turf, at 200 years a foot... 2,400 
at icine tii lai iain tk 5,000 


This table, the reader will observe, has a 
double use. After obtaining the answer which 
suits, you turn about again and obtain an im- 
Mense deal of information from the very 
items which have helped you to the main ob- 
ject of inquiry. 





Thus an analysis of the above table shows 
that, whereas an observer would be obliged 
to watch four hundred years to see black turf 
grow a foot, he could see brown perform the 
same operation, and go away at the end of 
half that time. Notice also the number of 
years which were formerly allowed climates 
to change. 

Happening to have in our possession a 
small coin or button bearing evident marks 
of antiquity, and, being curious to learn more 
particulars about it, we at once applied the 
Kinahan process : 

TABLE. 
Yrs. Mos. 


Coin (or button) picked up in Chatham 
Street, New York, two months ago, 


dacs ckatncnseccssencsscsctees 2 
Been lying in the mud, say............... 210 
In hands of eight small boys, at two 

CI ites. hecncccccustscsncccccs 4} 
Time allowed fora financial crisis (hoard- 

DR cdaccoccsccsssccccecesecsseccesses 6 


Inscription, say twenty letters, totally de- 
stroyed by verdigris, ut say fifty years 
BOP MIB icce es cennesccescccescesecces 1,000 
In mint before issue, about..... ......... 1} 


1,004 yrs. 


This table gives us the beginning of the 
reign of Alfred the Great as the epoch at 
which the before uninteresting coin or button 
was struck, and settles conclusively the long- 
disputed question as to when coins or but- 
tons were first introduced into England. We 
shall never cease to thank Mr. Kinahan for 
his beautiful guess-work and tabulated meth- 
od of computation. 





Witerary, 


R. J. G. HOLLAND’S “ Mistress of the 
Manse” (Scribner, Armstrong & Co.) 
is a worthy successor of the same author’s 
* Bitter Sweet,’”’ “‘ Gold Foil,” “‘ Katherina,” 
ete., and has the same characteristics. It con- 
tains a series of bright, healthy views of life, 
idealized by a vivid fancy, at times touched 
with pathos or lightened by humor, but well 
girded and braced withal by a rampant com- 
mon-sense, which never deserts the poet in 
his farthest flights of imagination. The story 
of the poem is only one which the typical New- 
Englander would coaceive. The reader feels 
an intellectual climate, cool and vigorous, dif- 
fused through the poem, and, while he may 
be neither thrilled nor inspired by its strains, 
he will hardly fail to acknowledge its bracing 
moral atmosphere. 

“The Mistress of the Manse” is a work 
of very considerable elaboration and finish in 
its details. At times, indeed, the process of 
filing is carried so far as to destroy the true 
poetic feeling of the verse. One cannot help 
regarding the almost finical precision of form 
occasionally as a serious detriment to the work. 
This error, however, is on the right side, and 
is shared by a much greater man, Mr. Tenny- 
son. Inaday when so much slip-shod verse 
is inflicted on the public, artistic conscience is 
a refreshing thing to see, even in its extreme 
vagaries. A certain sober dignity of reputation, 
which is attached to Dr. Holland’s name alike as 
poet and essayist, makes his example of weighty 
influence on his younger literary confréres. It 
is easy to conceive the general character of 
the poem from the title. We cannot devote 
the space even to sketch the story. Suffice it 
to say that it deals with the calm, sweet scenes, 





almost ideal in their nature, of life in a New- 
England parsonage. The idyl of a pure and 
| noble love is traced from the early raptures of 
youth to the bright and steady serenity of 
marriage in the first half of the book. A more 
| vivid and stormy movement is introduced af- 
| terward in the scenes of the late war, to which 
| the clerical hero of the poem is carried by his 
religious enthusiasm, aud where he ends his 
career in a manner worthy of his life. This 
portion of the poem contains many vivid 
and picturesque passages ; but, on the whole, 
we prefer the quiet and beautiful calm of the 
first part of the story, where the poet reaches 
an atmosphere of thought much more conge- 
nial to his own tone of character. There are 
many strong and suggestive passages of a phil- 
osophical kind scattered through the poem. 
This philosophy in verse is one of Dr. Hol- 
land’s most noted powers, and he avails 
himself of it freely in the book under no- 
tice. In its utter freedom from exaggeration, 
its purity and wholesomeness of tone, its even 
and sustained beauty of style, it is unquestion- 
ably a book which will be a great acquisition 
to the winter firesides of refined and cultured 
families. 

We detect in ‘‘ The Mistress of the Manse” 
but few of those brilliant passages which fix 
themselves ineffaceably in the memory. That 
higher sort of imagination which makes a 
thought shine like a star by a single luminous 
word or phrase, this poet does not possess. 
His work will not live in the intellectual 
world by its profusion of quotable passages. 
Its beauty is that of general mellowness and 
symmetry, and is largely the outcome of a 
cool, quiet, gray tone diffused over its pictures 
like the haze of an Indian-summer day. The 
poet has undoubtedly largely added to his 
reputation among contemporary writers by 
this finished and pleasant work. 








The veteran Quaker bard, John G. Whit- 
tier, gives a new volume to the public, under 
the imprint of James R. Osgood & Co., con- 
taining some of his own later verses and a col- 
lection of poems written by his sister, Eliza- 
beth G. Whittier. Mr. Whittier occupies so 
peculiar and individual a place that any of his 
offerings at the shrine of the muses are always 
grateful. These last poems are full of the ripe 
vigor and beauty of an old age, which shows 
no touch of feebleness. They breathe the 
same religious fervor, the sume imaginative 
vehemence restrained by the sense of art and 
the personal surroundings of a long life, the 
same elevated and spiritual tone which we are 
accustomed to look for in his handiwork. 
We catch something of the same spirit in the 
poems of his sister. The latter are full of 
genuine poetic feeling, and several of them 
very touching and striking. It does not need 
the eye of the critic, however, to see that the 
brother has so impressed himself on the sis- 
ter’s mind by the intuitive imitation of hero- 
worship that he is reflected throughout in the 
sentiment and turn of workmanship. In spite 
of this, however, there are frequent gleams of 
individuality, which show considerable native 
force. The poems of Miss Whittier are of suf- 
ficient value to command respectful interest, 
if not to secure a decided literary place. 


Nora Perry, who is very well known by 
her contributions to current magazine litera- 
ture, is introduced under a more permanent 
form by James R. Osgood & Co., in a volume 
entitled *“* After the Ball, and Other Poems,” 
Most of the poems are of an ephemeral sort, 
but there is a place for the more light and 





sparkling poem, as well es those characterized 
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by depth and force. In the vers de socielé the 
poetess shows unusual grace and brightness, 
and we are at times reminded of the deft and 
inimitable touch of Willis in handling such 
themes. This is specially observable in the 
title’? poem of the collection, which we 
believe has been widely quoted and copied. 
There are other poems of reflection, of rustic 
life, descriptive verses, etc., which are clear 
and pleasing, without specially taking hold 
of the reader. Nora Perry displays a very no- 
ticeable command of the resources of rhyme, 
and considerable freshness of thought in deal- 
ing with hackneyed topics. 





A writer in the Zxaminer comments on a re- 
cent critical article of a well-known poet on 
Goethe: “ Mr. Buchanan is never tired of dilating 
on the power exercised by these two influences on 
Goethe's life. Yet, powerful as they were, Mr. 
Buchanan thinks much might have been done to 
eave Goethe by an early marriage. ‘The affair 
with Frederika may be described as the decisive 
point in his career. Had he hesitated then, and 
married the poor girl, his aphrodital impulses 
might have exhausted themselves at the outset, 
and we should never have had * Wilhelm Meis- 
ter,” and the other cerebellic autobiographies.’ 
It was well for Goethe's reputation, literary if not 
moral, that he did not hesitate on that occasion, 
for it was these affinities with women, one after 
another, that ‘ finally manufactured Goethe into a 
great literary genius. The mystery of sex was at 
the bottom of it all.’ ‘ Without preliminary sen- 
suous agitation, the one eternal idea seemed to 
have no legislation over him at all, and his soul 
was entirely at the mercy of his physical nature.’ 
* One is constantly doubting, in spite of one’s ¢elf, 
whether Nature, in the beginning, really meant 
Goethe for a genius at all.’ Mixed up with all this 
stuff, one meets many sentences of real insight ; 
but the best things in Mr. Buchanan's article have 
already been better said by Mr. Richard Hutton, in 
his essay on the same subject.” 


Blanchard Jerrold, commenting upon a criti- 
cism in the Academy upon his “ Life of Napoleon 
IIL,” takes special exception to the reviewer's re- 
marks on the scandalous rumors that encompassed 
the emperor's birth. He says: “I have shown in 
letters and messages from King Louis, addressed 
to his wife during her confinement in 1808, that he 
recognized his child as his offspring, that he caused 
cannon to be fired in honor of the birth, and that 
nine months before the birth he was living with his 
wife at Cauterets. Moreover, the proofs that King 
Louis acknowledged and knew the child to be hie, 
are many. He claimed the custody of the infant in 
1814; he was always ready to help him while he 
lived; he entered an eloquent protest when Louis 
Philippe’s ministers locked him in Fieechi’s cell ; 
and, when he was dying, he implored King Louis 
Philippe—in vain—to let hie only son approach and 
close his eyes. Moreover, he left Prince Louis a 
fortane. The more important of these facts are 
published for the first time in my pages—and they 
are extracted from the papers of Queen Hortense.” 


1 xe literary critic of the Atheneum queries 
whether Julian Hawthorne's last book shows any 
trace of his father's genius, and says: “We can 
give no certain answer, and must own with real re- 
gret that ‘Idolatry’ affords us little help in solv- 
ing the enigma. There are reminiscences, as it 
were, of Nathaniel Hawthorne in the book. There 
is something of the same weird power, something 
of the same moralizing vein, something of the 
same fantastic imagination. But the contrast is 
greater than the resemblance. The power is not 
restrained. The moralizing, which, in the father, 
took the form of suggestive hint or stray misgiv- 
ing, too often becomes a wild and random decla- 
mation. The imagination runs riot, and the fan- 
tastic element is at times exaggerated into the 
grotesque.” 


A new book by Sir Arthur Helps is announced 
as in the press. It will be a volume of the same 
character as “* Friends in Council,"’ and will con- 
sist of something like a dozen chapters, dealing 
with various questions of the day. 





Fine Arts. 


i will be news to most of our readers, 
we presume, to be told that some of the 
best specimens of modern stained glass, and 
imitations of that of former centuries, can be 
seen at Cottier’s, in Fifth Avenue. In travel- 
ing about Europe, one is constantly surprised 
by seeing familiar American names, such as 
Tiffany’s watch-manufactory at Geneva; Gou- 
pil’s picture-stores, in different cities, of which 
Knoedler’s is only an American branch. Ju- 
gla’s gloves are as conspicuously displayed in 
his fine shop in Regent Street as on Broadway, 
and, in the building of the American embassy 
at Paris, C. F. Hovey, the great dry-goods 
dealer of Boston, has a branch-office. One 
cannot but be struck, on visiting that great 
shop, Paris, to discover how few varieties of 
clothing, or furniture, or ornament, can be 
found there which are not displayed in the 
shop-windows of Broadway ; and, in making 
the tour of the Palais Royal by gas-light, it is 
nearly impossible to find any thing odd or out 
of the way to bring home, which could not as 
well have been purchased in New York. The 
price may vary, but the standard of articles is 
the same. 

Every traveler in England wko can, goes to 
Oxford and Cambridge, and examines, in the 
queer, groined-arched dining-halls of the col- 
leges, the oak-carvings, black with age, and, 
in recesses and above the main entrances, the 
curiously rich and beautiful stained glass, 
which is one of their great attractions. The 





| figures on this glass are of women, whom 


Chaucer might have written about, with their 
girdles, their embroidered mantles, and their 
yellow hair, bronze tunics, and satin-spotted 
petticoats. These women, as fair as those of 
King Arthur’s court, pluck pre-Raphaelite 
roses from grotesque rose-trees, very formal- 
looking, but with a stiffness suitable to a work 
designed for decoration, and properly very 
different from the realistic treatment that per- 
tains to painting on canvas. We suppose 
everybody who has visited Cologne Cathedral 
will remember the old glass windows, so dif- 
ferent and so superior to the modern Munich 
ones opposite them; and that these visitors 
will recall the rich but subdued splendor of 
the “*‘ Wise Men from the East,” bearing gifts, 
the Ethiopian slave with his gorgeous apparel, 
and the gold and precious stuffs scattered over 
the surface of this splendid glass. It is a re- 


England within a few years, and already Mor- 
ris’s old-new glass has a great name. Cot- 
tier’s is of the same standard of excellence and 
of art; and, looking at the soft peach-blooms 
in these lovely windows, the aroma of what is 
best and most delightful of this branch of fine 
art in Europe came back to us. 

One of the leading questions of the present 
time, in relation to painting, consists in the 
distinction that should be made between paint- 
ings proper—portraiture, genre pictures, etc.— 
and decorative art, pure and simple. Several 
of the best painters of the present day, Alma 
Tadema, Armstrong, and a number of other 
members of the English school, touch very 
close on the decorative style; and, besides 
their paintings on canvas, they have actually 
engaged largely in the painting on tiles and the 
designing on glass; and one can scarcely dis- 
tinguish, when looking at Cottier’s own de- 
signs and paintings of Greek groups, early 
English maidens, and the Indian stuffs, and 
strange plumage and vegetation, that compose 
his works, for he designs them himself, wheth- 








er it is he or Alma Tadema who has produced 
the mellow neutral hues on a bit of glass, and 
which of the two artists has made the lovely 
picture of Alma Tadema’s own staircase—a 
bit of household beauty destroyed in the re- 
cent great explosion in London. 

The peculiarity of manufacture of this re- 
vival of old English glass consists in the trans- 
parency of the colors which enables them to be 
burned into the surface of the material, with- 
out, like the Germans, cutting away different 
surfaces of it to enable it to transmit the light. 
This English revival, too, following the lead 
of the old glass-makers, refrains almost abso- 
iutely from the use of the primary hues—a re- 
sult from which causes every particle of pure 
color that is let in here and there to glow with 
the fire of agem. Looking carefully at some 
of these illuminations, we saw how blue streaks 
had been fused into a green formation, buff had 
been melted with rose-color, and different shades 
of amethyst and purple had been fused into one, 

It has always been a theory of ours that, if 
people really loved any object or idea, they 
must appreciate it wherever found—that vir- 
tue in rags was as intrinsically lovely as in a 
palace; and a sunset in Jonesville or Smith- 
town should seem as beautiful, if it be so, as 
in the Bay of Naples. It is on this princi- 


| ple that we see no reason why these bits of 


glass decoration here in Fifth Avenue should 
not be just as beautiful as if we saw them iu 
York Minster. Those who have never seen 
such things ought to cultivate themselves by 
going to study them. They constitute one of 
the pleasantest artistic points that can be found 
on this side of the ocean. 





We learn from the Academy that “a most valu- 
able discovery has lately been made at Hercula- 
neum—that of a female bust, life-size, of pure sil- 
ver, in admirable preservation. What is curious 
is, that at first it was thought to be only of bronze, 
of which metal so many are found at Herculaneum 
and Pompeii. The scorie# charged with sulphur, 
with which it was surrounded, have superficially 
altered the precious metal of this work of art, and 
the sulpburet of silver which has formed on its 
surface gives it the appearance of a black figure of 
ordinary metal. It was only when it was taken to 
the museum that one of the keepers, struck by its 
color, which differed so greatly from that of the 
bronzes, thought of scratching the surface, when 
the silver reappeared in all ite brilliancy. This su- 
perb work of art is the only one of its kind that 
has been yet discovered in the buried cities. It 
weighs rather more than forty-two pounds.” 


The new Paris Synagogue in the Rue de la Vic 


vival of this style that has been attempted in | ‘ire is exciting considerable attention by the pe- 


culiarity of its external architecture, and the di- 
mensions and gorgeous character of the interior. 
In style it is mixed Byzantine and Moorish, and it 
is to be regretted that the narrowness of the street 
in which it stands, and the generally unfavorable 
nature of the site, mar the imposing character of 
the building, and prevent it from being seen to ad- 
vantage. The main aisle, which is twice as broad 
and nearly as lofty as that of the Notre-Dame, forms 
a suitable approach to the noble “ Theba,” or high 
altar, from which the Scriptures are read, and on 
which stands a seven-armed massive-silver cande- 
labrum, six feet high, which is in itself a most ad- 
mirable work of art. 


“ Artists and antiquaries,” says the Atheneum, 
“ will be glad to learn that it is proposed to pub- 
lish, in permanent photography, a volume com- 
prising, on a reduced but convenient scale, the 
whole of the copies lately made under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Cundall, from the Bayeux Tapestries, 
the large-sized copies of which have been lately 
exhibited at South Kensington. The reduced scale 
will, we are assured, be perfectly fitted to give all 
the details of the original tapestries. Mr. F. Fowke 
has been for some time in preparing an 
historical text to accompany the new volume, which 
may be expected shortly to appear.” 
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t ig great audiences which have continu- 
ously thronged to see Miss Cushman’s per- 
formances at Booth’s Theatre have been grat- 
ifying to the admirers of pure classic art. Out 
of the large repertory of characters with which 
this lady’s name has been so proudly linked, 


modern play-goers are only familiar with three, | 


exclusive of those occasional performances of 
Mrs. Simpson, which have illustrated the fact 
that great tragic powers generally prove them- 
selves also great in the field of comedy. 
Though the least striking, perhaps, the 
role of Queen Katharine is the most mellow and 
finished of the three performances with which 
we have been favored. ‘I'he atmosphere of the 
play of ‘“‘ Henry VIII.” has an autumnal dig- 


nity and sober warmth of color which invest | 
the severe style of the actress with a gracious | 


and touching sweetness. The whole perspec- 
tive of the dramatic picture, while lacking 
movement and variety, has a perfection of out- 
line and tint which absolutely satisfies the 
cultured taste. It is a credit to Shakespeare’s 
manliness, and a rebuke to the charge of syc- 
ophancy sometimes urged against him, that 
he should have lavished such beauty and ten- 
derness on a portrait which could not have 
pleased the prejudices of his royal patroness. 
It is difficult to fancy a more faithful illustra- 
tion of the creator’s purpose than the embodi- 
ment of it by Miss Cushman. The gradation 


of tone and shading is no less palpable in the | 


work of the actress than in the text of the 
dramatist. In Shakespeare’s Queen Katharine 
we find commingled with the most artful 
touches the dignity of the queen and the in- 
tense Spanish pride of a daughter of the haugh- 
tiest royal race of Europe, with a sweet woman- 
liness and self-devotion, which lift the char- 
acter out of the accidental and make it one of 
the great poet’s most general and masterly 
types. Miss Cushman’s rendering of these 
successive phases has the warmth and depth 
of tone of a painting by Murillo. 

The austere wrath of the daughter of 
Charles V.in the trial scene, whose majesty 
is never belittled by any descent below the 
level of the royal lady, is delineated by the 
great actress with a fire and dignity which can 
never be forgotten. 
wrought passion, which presupposes a deep 


disturbance of the whole nature, with that | 


repose and breadth of manner necessary to 
free the conception from the semblance of 


rage and fury, is one of the most crucial tests | 


of greatness. No higher eulogy of Miss Cush- 


man can be offered than to state that she ac- | 
complishes this purpose. In marked contrast | 
with this is the subdued pathos of the death- | 


bed scene. The delicacy and power with 


which the minutest shades of the situation are | 


conveyed by the actress make it an admirable 
study alike for the connoisseur and profes- 
sional. 
queen, the yearning of maternal love, the lin- 
gering fondness for an unworthy husband, the 
glowing hope of the Christian, are given with 
consummate art. And what a touch of life- 
likeness the actress lends to the scene in the 
expression with which she vents her feeling 
when she hears of the death of her enemy, 
Wolsey! It is the last glimmer of malice, the 


one bit of earthy alloy which lends a glimpse | 


of humor to the affecting pathos of the scene. 


There are times when Miss Cushman’s gest- | 


ures in this performance seem to be almost 
conventional, and to smack of artifice. It is, 
however, questionable whether a more free and 


To render this high- | 
| imaginative. She stops not at the thought of 


The pious resignation of the dying | 


character. It is by the subtilty and power of 
her reading, however, that our actress gives to 
her effects their most chiseled relief. In this 
accomplishment Miss Cushman greatly excels 
all her contemporaries. 

As Lady Macbeth, we behold Miss Cushman 
in a range of powers which are in marked 
contrast to those demanded in the foregoing 
role. Two more antipodal conceptions than 
the Spanish queen and the wife of the Scotch 
thane can hardly be conjured up from the vasty 
deep of human possibilities. The best critical 
judgments have concurred to rank the play of 
‘* Macbeth” as the most remarkable fruit of 
its author’s genius. Its swift succession of 
powerful but coherent scenes; the commin- 
gling of the natural and supernatural, which 
casts a weird gloom over all from the outset; 
the vigor and variety of the characterization ; 
the intensity of the play of passion, which yet 
| mever ceases to be logical; the freedom and 
flexibility of the movement, distinguishing 
the romantic school of which Shakespeare was 
one of the founders, and underneath it the ter- 
rible idea of fate and necessity, which shines 
as clearly as it did in the conception of the old 
Greek tragedy—all these stamp ‘“‘ Macbeth” 
as the most extraordinary of plays. 

The two characters of Macbeth and Lady 
Macbeth are strictly correlative, while funda- 
mentally different. To properly estimate these 





a work to which we do not feel at present 
called. Yet to measure the execution of an 
artist in a great réle demands some study of 
the underlying elements. That the dramatist 


familiar use of gesture would match the state- 
ly pedestal on which Shakespeare has set the 





| 


would demand a lengthy analysis of the play, ! 


aimed to avoid making Lady Macbeth in the | 
least repulsive or unwomanly is indicated, | 
| which arouse it. 


| among many other signs, by the fact of its 


being the briefest of his important female | 


| characters. From the first to the last there is | 


no glimpse of a motive which is not essentially 
| feminine, no intellectual process which does 
not belong to the sex. 
erous, impulsive, ambitious, yet weak in will 
and infirm in purpose. The latter traits grow 
largely out of his habit of reasoning and an 
intellect strongly gifted with imagination. In 
| Lady Macbeth we behold a woman intensely 

ambitious, not for herself, but for the beloved 
| partner of her life. No word indicates the 
thought of self. She is unreasoning and un- 


the complex consequences which Macbeth’s 
| logic raises to his view. Her mind flies 
| straight to its mark like the arrow from the 
bow, and by the nearest way. When the 
, intense strain of purpose, by which she as- 
sists Macbeth to attuin a throne by crime, 
has reacted, she begins to droop and fail, 
but is still braced up by the necessity of 
| guarding and comforting her husband in his 
terrible spasms of remorse and madness. 
| When he has departed for the field, she in- 
stantly sinks, and quickly passes through the 
intermediate stages of sleep-walking. She 
| dies of a broken heart after being the accom- 
plice of a single crime. Macbeth wades deeper 
in blood, with augmenting fury and more cal- 
lous conscience, to the last. 

The great Mrs. Siddons conceived Lady 
Macbeth as a fair, gentle-spoken woman, with 
blond hair, hiding the energy of resolution 
under the mask of a soft, sweet manner. This 
was her intellectual ideal, yet, strange to say, 
| she never acted it thus, according to tradition. 

All the great personations on the stage have 
been accumulative. Miss Cushman has been 
| charged with a too robust rendering by many 
! erities of the present day. Perhaps this ought 


Macbeth is ardent, gen- | 
| play-goers have been treated. 


to be construed into asserting that she ac- 
cepts the stage-tradition, and contents herself 
with giving the color of her own individual- 
ity in the minor details. 

The positive and imperious tone with which 
this actress makes Lady Macbeth spur on the 
vacillation of her husband is amply justified 
by the general sentiment of the text, and no 
less by the analogies of life. We can discover 
nothing therein inconsistent with the evident 
purpose of the dramatist or the characteristics 
of sex. A certain softness and grace, the 
lithe beauty of the serpent or the tigress, 
might be imparted to the character, but such a 
modification would be rather the outcome of 
physique than either of conception or acting. 

The total performance of Miss Cushman is 
one of great symmetry and studied care. It 
need not be said, however, that the culminat- 
ing excellences are in the murder and sleep- 
walking scenes. The former of these scenes 
is to “* Macbeth”? what ‘‘ Macbeth”? is to all 
other tragedies, the most intensely - wrought 
situation in dramatic literature. In passing, 
it is worth while to regret the omission of the 
** porter’s scene,’? which so emphusizes the 
power of the bell over the imagination — the 
bell, whose ringing, as De Quincey justly ob- 
serves, lends one of the most powerful ele- 
ments of effect to the act. Miss Cushman 
reached her greatest pitch of power in simu- 
lating the conflict between womanly weakness 
and a dire necessity just prior to Lady Mac- 
beth’s entrance into the chamber of the mur- 
dered king. This battle of the soul is painted 
with a force which perhaps transcends any 
other isolated part of the performance. The 
universal shadow has in it, too, something of 
sympathy, a fact which speaks beyond the 
power of words of the skill and subtilty 


The sleep-walking scene is so widely known, 
and so comparatively simple in the means by 
which it appeals to the imagination, that it is 
not necessary to more than merely refer to the 
superb rendering to which our New - York 
The great 
charm of the play, with all its splendid ac- 
cessories, has been in the beauty and finish of 
Miss Cushman’s recital of the text. However 
we may be disposed to find fault in other re- 
spects, her art in this almost forgotten phase 
has no match. The language of the dramatist 
starts into new life and meaning. It is in this 
connection that we would say, however admi- 
rable she is as an actress, she communicates a 


| more vivid and varied intellectual pleasure by 





her readings, as such a form of interpretation 
places all the characters in the Shakesperean 
drama, where there is such an intimate play 
of relation, at her own command. 

If, in Queen Katharine and Lady Macbeth, 
we cannot discover any absolute creative pow- 
ers, it is widely different with Meg Merrilies. 
This is the fruit of Miss Cushman’s own gen- 
ius. Ofa remote kin to Scott’s character, it is 
so idealized and interpenetrated with the in- 
dividuality of the actress that it ceases to be- 
long to the Waverley gallery. The novelist 
and playwright furnished the dramatic motive 
and the framework. In all that constitutes 
the essential character, we recognize the work 
of the creative artist. From the time that the 
grim, gaunt figure leaps on the stage, till it 
quivers in the agonies of death in the closing 
scene, conception and execution are alike 
unique. The character of Meg becomes pre- 
ternaturally enlarged from its original, and 
around it there gleams a weird halo. It is no 
longer a Scottish gypsy, animated by the feu- 
dal virtues of her clan, but a prophetess inspired 
by supernal power, at whom we gaze with an 
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awe which nearly reaches terror. Want of 
space prevents our lingering over the details 
of the personation. It is enough to say that, 
in our judgment, viewed simply as a piece of 
acting, this is Miss Cushman’s masterpiece. 
In it many of her distinguishing excellences 
are not seen, for they are not demanded. But 
its simple integrity as a work of art is so flaw- 
less that there can be but little hesitation in 
awarding to it the superior dignity over all the 
others. 

Miss Cushman was ably supported by Mr. 
Vandenhoff during the first two weeks of her 
engagement. This gentleman did not give the 
characters of Cardinal Wolsey and Macbeth 
that robustness and fullness of contour which 
they demand. In every excellence short of 
these he recalled the triumph of his earlier 
days. His performances were refined, digni- 
fled, and intellectual, and in the beauty of his 
reading he almost rivaled Miss Cushman. The 
general support by the company at Booth’s 
Theatre has been good, and the music of 
Lock and Sir Henry Bishop effectively ren- 
dered by large and well-trained choruses. The 
New-York engagement of Miss Cushman has 
been superb, and promises to be followed by 
similar greetings throughout the country. 


Mdlle. Albani’s appearance in the réle of 
Gilda, in “ Rigoletto,’’ sustained the hearty 
verdict of approval already passed on her by 
the public. The part is one which does not 
eall for any extraordinary dramatic faculty, 
but Albani invested it with a more than usual- 
ly sentimental grace and poetic feeling. This 
was largely the result of the charm and fresh- 
ness of the young lady’s vocalism, which has 
in it far more of youthful bloom than that 
of any prima donna who has been heard for 
many years. It is by this beauty of voice and 
unusual skill in its management that Albani 
will be the most cordially recognized as a great 
artist. So attractive is she in her own peculiar 
quality that it is not necessary for us to wish 
for the larger presence of other powers, in 
which her predecessors have been her supe- 
riors. In fact, there are few carping critics 
who will stop to dwell on defects which are 
clouded by an excess of brightness, or the 
lack of talents which do not appear to be need- 
ed to carry with her the admiration of the lov- 
ers of music. 

Albani displayed excellent taste in the em- 
bellishments of the music, and for the most 
part contented herself with giving the notes 
of the composer. In view of this singer’s very 
remarkable powers of execution, such mod- 
esty and self-repression show a praiseworthy 
degree of artistic moderation. 

The parts in which she especially distin- 
guished herself were in the duet with the tenor 
at the end of the first act, and the brilliant test 
aria, ‘Caro Nome.” Both of these were so 


splendidly done as to transport the audience } 


quite beyond the usual degree of operatic en- 
thnsiasm, which so easily vents itself when 
there is an excuse, 

Sig. Carpi sang with his usual care and fin- 
ish, and Del Puente gave the part of the jester 
passably well. The audience were somewhat 
disappointed on the first night of “ Rigoletto” 
in not hearing Sig. Tagliapietra, who brings 
with him a high reputation for excellence in 
the barytone réle of opera. 


Miss Clara Morris has made an excellent 
début as Julia, in “The Hunchback.” Her 
rendering is marked with pathos, simplicity, 
and sweetness, at times with an intense glow of 
feeling. The performance, however, asa whole, 
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| tain uniformity, which lacks the grace and light- 


ness which should characterize the more bright 
and playful passages. This fine actress has, 
however, laid the foundation of a very artistic 
performance, and only needs the advantage of 
further practice and study in the rd/e. Mr. 
Charles Thorne made a manly and agreeable 
Sir Thomas Clifford, and Mr. Robinson a very 
favorable impression in the trying part of Mas- 
ter Walter. 





The Manchester E. éi reports that, in the 
third act of the ‘“* Beggars’ Opera,”” which was be- 
ing performed at the Queen’s Theatre, Manches- 
ter, an unexpected and umrehearsed scene oc- 
curred. When Macheath’s associates should have 
rushed on the stage and announced his reprieve, a 
painful pause took place, which continued until 
Mr. Sims Reeves came forward, and, addressing 
the audience, said, ‘I never was so disgraced 
in my life. This is Mr. Henry’s management, not 
mine. You had better call for Mr. Henry, ladies 
and gentlemen.”’ By this time several members 
of the chorus had come on the stage, and Mr. 
Reeves added, “If you will allow us, we will fin- 
ish the opera,” and immediately the concluding 
song and dance, “‘ Here’s to the Maiden of Bashful 
Fifteen,” was given, and Mr. Reeves sang and 
danced as if nothing had disturbed him. 


A Hungarian adaptation of Shakespeare's “ Tem- 
pest” is now being rehearsed at the National The- 
atre in Pesth. “It is a fact,” the Academy re- 
marke, “that even the Hungarians see more of 
Shakespeare’s plays performed than we do in Eng- 
land. No week passes without at least one or two 
Shakespearean comedies being named on the play- 
bills in Pesth, and even in provincial towns.” 





Mr. Henry D. Palmer, of Booth’s Theatre, asso- 
ciated with Ullman, the Parisian operatic manager, 
has lauded an engag t with Dr. Hans von 
Bilow for one hundred and fifty concerts in Amer- 
ica next year. 

Shakespeare’s “Othello” has been translated 
into Hebrew by J. E.S., with a critical introduc- 
tion by Peter Smolensky. The book is published 
at Vienna. 
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HE Bessemer Channel-steamer, with its 

novel feature of a swinging saloon or cabin, 
was described, with an illustration, in the Jour- 
NwaAL of May 23d; and, as this vessel has been 
recently launched, its claims to popular favor 
as an anti-seasick steamer will soon be practi- 
cally tested. About the time that Mr. Bessemer 
made public his plan for a Channel-steamer, 
Captain Dicey began the construction of a 
vessel designed for the same purpose, and 
which, though not of an entirely novel form, 
was yet a great change from the established 
single-hull steamers. Owing, doubtless, to 
the greater simplicity of structure, the Castalia 
has so far advanced as to have now performed 
its trial-trip, with what success will be noticed 
further on. A brief description of the Casta- 
lia, aided by an outline-sketch of a section 
amidships, will convey to the reader an idea of 














Sectional View of the Castalia. 


Captain Dicey’s plan. ‘ Imagine,” writes Mr. 
Merrifield, “‘ that an ordinary ship, forty-five 





wants roundness and finish. It has a cer- | feet broad and threo hundred and fifty feet 





long, is sawn right down the middle longitu- 
dinally ; that the twe halves are separated by 
an interval of thirty feet; that a flat side is 
then fitted in the inner side of each half-ship; 
and that they are then bridged together by a 
strong platform, which connects them rigidly, 
There is thus aclear water-way, or rectangular 
eanal, thirty feet wide, along the whole length 
of the ship, right down the middle, open at 
both ends and the bottom, but covered at the 
top by the lower deck or floor of the main sa- 
loon. Propulsion is effected by a pair of or- 
dinary paddle-wheels placed in this canal right 
amidships, one paddle being close to each side, 
with a clear water-way ten or twelve feet wide 
between them.’”’ From this description, aided 
by the illustration, the reader can form a very 
just conception of the form and novel features 
of the Castalia. It will be perceived that the 
main purpose is, by its great width, to secure 
a steady motion in a rough sea. In its essen- 
tial points the ship, as constructed, differs only 
slightly from the original design. The length 
of the two hulls is two hundred and ninety- 
six feet, and the width over all sixty feet. The 
hulls are double-ended, like an American ferry- 
boat. In its trial-trip down the Thames and 
around to Dover it was found that the boilers 
did not make enough steam, so the report 
says ; should it, however, prove that the vessel 
failed to attain the speed that was expected, 
the result will confirm the prediction made by 
Mr. Merrifield, who, in his review of the sub- 
ject, as given in the Popular Science Review 
nearly two years ago, stated that Captain Di- 
cey’s ship would be easy, but that “‘ it will not 
be fast, economical, or safe’’—slow and ex- 
pensive, because of the greater friction, owing 
to the fact that it has nearly twice as much 
wetted surface as an ordinary vessel of the 
same displacement; hence, having a greater 
resistance, due to the friction, it would, there- 
fore, require more power; and dangerous, be- 
cause unwieldy, and not to be depended upon 
for steering in a heavy sea, ahd particularly 
for entering a gut-way in a cross-sea, like 
Boulogne Harbor, in a sou’wester. Should 
these unfavorable predictions fail of fulfill- 
ment, the traveling public will be the first to 
commend the genius and enterprise of Captain 
Dicey, and the Castalia will at once take rank 
as a nautical godsend. 


The honest but incredulous observer who 
may be earnestly desirous of testing the claims 
of modern spiritual phenomena, will be met 
by an obstacle at the outset which it will be no 
light matter to overcome. This obstacle will 
appear in the form of unreliable evidence, ad- 
vanced by spiritualists themselves, and yet so 
skillfully put forward that, if a fraud be de- 
tected, the fraternity will have little trouble in 
proving that the “evidence was at fault,” 
while the “principle remained the same.” 
Hence it is that the first duty of the inquirer 
is to determine as to the character of the wit- 
nesses, so that, if they be found at fault, a 
point can reasonably be made against the sys- 
tem they advocate. This caution is suggested 
by the appearance upon our table of a Boston 
journal called the Spiritual Scientist, and 
which contains at least one narrative which, if 
deemed trustworthy, can but bear out our re- 
cent remarks regarding the mental weakness 
of this class of believers. So far as we can dis- 
cover, this journal is of a respectable order. 
The subjects treated are such as to command 
attention. The editorials are moderate and 
earnest, and the whole tone is conservative a8 
compared with the ordinary efforts of the 
spiritualistic school. In a word, it seems that 
the public would be justified in accepting the 
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statements of the Spiritual Scientist as authori- 
tative and reliable. Such being the case, what 
are we to think when we read a story such as 
follows, and find it editorially indorsed, and 


substantiated by kindred evidence? It appears | 


that Miss Susie M. Smith, a young lady about 
seventeen years of age, died at Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, after a short illness. As the 
father of Miss Smith was a physician, we may 
in justice accept his opinion that his daughter 
did die at that time. ‘‘Her body,” says the 
special report prepared for the Spiritual Scien- 
tist, “‘ had the unmistakable death-damp on 
its face.” The father, mother, brother, and 
sister, had gathered around the bedside, and 
were witnesses to the occupation of the body of 
their child and sister by unknown and rude 
spirits. But the report is best without com- 
ment, and reads as follows: ‘‘ Many minutes 
had elapsed, when suddenly, to the indescrib- 
able surprise of all in the room, came a deep, 
gruff voice, the parted and moving lips of the 
body indicating its whereabouts, which said, 
‘Rub both her arms as hard as youcan.’ With- 
out a second bidding, and recovering from 
their surprise, the command was obeyed, when 
came a second voice, ‘ Raise her up on end.’ 
This being only partly understood, brought 
the heavy voice to say, ‘ Raise her up on end— 
you’re deaf, ain’t you?’ Up came the body; 
it breathed naturally, but did not speak for a 
few moments. Dr. Smith now sat behind the 
body, holding it up, when it again spoke, in 
another voice: ‘If I could move her legs 
around so that I could set her up on the foot- 
board, she’d be all right.’ The doctor was 
preparing to carry this suggestion into effect, 
when he, with the body, was actually taken— 
lifted from their positions together—and both 
placed upon tke foot-board by some unseen 
power. The body was now possessed by a 
spirit that was cheerful, lively, and not unlike 
its natural occupant. The doctor was about to 
ask if she hadn’t better be laid back, when 
the same force again lifted them, carried them 
both backward—he to his feet, and she falling 
to her first position in bed, apparently again 
as dead as could possibly be. A few moments 
elapsed—the doubt was settling into a cer- 
tainty—when a mild voice opened a conversa- 
tion which continued three hours ; during this 
time it acknowledged that the body had been 
controlled by spirits out of the flesh. A trance- 
sleep followed. The next morning the body 
opened its eyes, said to the doctor, ‘ Please lie 
down on the side of the bed.’ He obeyed, and 
it said, ‘Who am I, any way?’ He replied, 
‘You are Susie Smith.’ It answered, ‘ No, I 
ain’t; Susie Smith died last night; “and this 
opinion it maintained.”’ It is to these hideous 
exhibitions of human credulity that men of 
science are directed for evidence in support of 
the spiritualists’ creed; and, when one ven- 
tures to proclaim the lack of evidence as his 
only reason for refusing to accept their new 
theory, itis to this and kindred phenomena 
that he is directed. No wonder that Tyndall, 
in despair at the blindness of these people, 
was prone to write of them as “ the drugged 
souls that are beyond the reach of reason!” 


As the result of an examination regarding 
the effects of ammonia-vapors on the color of 
flowers, Professor Gabba has discovered sev- 
eral interesting facts. The apparatus used in 
these experiments is of so simple a construc- 
tion, that the results may be readily verified. 
A small quantity of liquid ammonia having 
been poured into a saucer, a glass funnel was 
inverted over it. Into this funnel the flower 
to be tested was first fastened, so as to be held 





| 


tube above. In this manner the colored leaves 
of the blossom were enveloped in an atmos- 
phere of ammonia, and any changes could be 
noted through the glass walls of the funnel. 
In this manner it was discovered that blue, 
violet, and purple colored blossoms become of 
fine green ; carmine and crimson become black, 
while white is changed toa yellowtint. When 
the same flower has two or more colors, the 
changing in accord with these laws gives to the 
whole a strange appearance : thus, a red-and- 
white party-colored carnation is changed to one 
in which the contrasting shades are green and 
yellow. By immersing the flowers in pure 
water for an hour or two, the original color is 
restored. Another discovery, of a more re- 
markable character, was made by Professor 
Gabba in testing asters ; he having found that, 
in the case of these flowers, not only the color, 
but the odor was changed, and, in the latter 
case, greatly improved. It only remains for 
some one to discover a mordant that will fix 
these colors, to place in the hands of the florist 
a new means of gratifying the varied tastes of 
their purchasers ; and ladies may at a future 
day find it convenient to order flowers to match 
the color of their robes, or contrast with the 
shade that Nature or art has given to their 
hair. 


In the Journat for Augast 22d, we pub- 
lished a circular relating to tae Torrey Memo- 
rial Cabinet, and directing the attention of our 
readers to the purposes and claims of this val- 
uable mineralogical collection. Starting with 
a small but choice collection of native and for- 
eign minerals, the gift of his honored father, 
Mr. Herbert Torrey, the present United States 
Assayer, has laid the foundation of what prom- 
ises to be one of the most interesting and val- 
uable of American mineralogical collections. 
As the Torrey Memorial Cabinet is the prop- 
erty of the government, any additions made 
to it are in the direct interest of the public to 
whom it belongs; hence the prospects for its 
enlargement are most flattering. In response 
to the circular letter to which we have referred, 
Mr. Torrey is in the receipt of valuable and rare 
minerals from all parts of the country, and, as 
many of these specimens are large ones, there 
remain, after a careful selection, valuable sam- 
ples to be used in the regular channels of 
exchange. As there can be but one rule, that 
of ‘ first come first served,’ it is advisable that 
those who would be sharers in the treasures of 
the collection should apply early. Among the 
recent valuable additions to the cabinet is that 
of a number of choice New-Jersey minerals, 
collected from Bergen Hill and vicinity, and 
forwarded to Mr. Torrey by Professor Albert 
R. Leeds, of the Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology. Included in this list are fine speci- 
mens of calcite, datholite, marmolite, nema- 
lite, and hydromagnesite, each sample being 
in sufficient quantity to admit of division and 
exchange. 





Mr. C. Horner contributes to the last num- 
ber of the Philosophical Magazine a note on the 
behavior of certain fluorescent bodies in cas- 
tor-oil, in which certain novel and interesting 
phenomena are described. It appears from 
Mr. Horner’s experiments that certain color- 
ing-matters derived from woods do not exhibit 
fluorescence when dissolved in either water or 
alcohol, but when the solvent is castor-oil they 
become highly fluorescent. Camwood is cited 
as an example. This substance, though en- 
tirely destitute of fluorescent properties in 
aqueous or alcoholic media, exhibits a strong 
apple - green fluorescence when immersed in 





stances, slightly fluorescent in alcohol, become 
intensely so in castor-oil; in this manner the 
fluorescence of turmeric is greatly intensified. 


It is announced that Professor Bentley, of 
King’s College, and Mr. Trimen, of the British 
Museum, are preparing an illustrated work on 
medicinal plants. It will include full botani- 
cal descriptions, and an account of the proper- 
ties and uses of the principal plants employed 
in medicine, especial attention being paid to 
those which are affirmed in the British and 
United States pharmacopeias. There will also 
be included a descriptive list of the plants 
which supply food and substances required by 
the sick and convalesvent. 


The will of M. Ponti, of Milan, leaving, 
among other bequests, a large sum to the 
* Academy of Science’? of London, is likely 
to prove an ugly bone of contention, as there 
is no organization in London with that title. 
Several of the scientific organizations of Eng- 
land are putting in their claims for the fund, 
and a long controversy may be expected. 





Contemporary Savings. 


he wise and genial “‘Easy-Chair” of Harper's 
Monthly addresses some words of interest to 
the gentler sex in the last issue: “When Mr. Wil- 
liam Guppy raised his eyes from the pit of tte the- 
atre to Miss Esther Summerson sitting in the boxes, 
the ‘image imprinted on his ‘art’ was that of the 
cynosure of neighboring eyes, stately among state- 
ly towers and ancestral trees. But doubtless when 
Mr. William Guppy, a8 lovers will, abandoned him- 
self to blissful dreams of the possible home that 
should grow out of his lofty passion, it was another 
vision that he saw; it was the high-born Helen 
coming down to breakfast in a sweet morning-cap, 
a neat-handed Phillis. For love, which soars and 
sings, also builds its nest. The one instinct is as 
deep and sure as the other. The cynosure of wor- 
shiping hearts and eyes is but the romantic aspect 
of Phillis: and because she is so lofty and so love- 
ly will she be the miracle-worker in the household. 
The secret sorrow of a thoueand homes is that the 
lady of the towers and battlements does not prove 
in fact to be the neat-handed Phillis.” 


In a somewhat caustic article on the Irish prob- 
lem, the Pall Mall Gazette perplexes iteelf over the 
following queer fact : ‘*‘ There is certainly one Irish 
question which perplexes Englishmen more than 
all others, ecclesiastical or political. It ie this: To 
what extent are Irishmen genuinely taken in by 
what, to speak plainly, looks to men of Saxon race 
like transparent humbug? The puzzle troubled 
the last generation even more than the present, 
since there was hardly a single year of O'Connell's 
conspicuous career which did not suggest it. The 
great Irish orator delivered very few speeches to 
an Irish audience which did not contain some pas- 
sage irresistibly impelling the English reader to 
say that he outraged truth, and that those who 
heard him knew it. Whether his subject was the 
public character of an enemy or the virtues of the 
Trish race, or the probable course of political 
events, or his own conduct and policy, he invaria- 
bly said something which an Englishman was 
ready to swear that he did not believe, could not 
believe, and was unable to persuade anybody into 
believing. Yet there was one indubitable. if mys- 
terious, fact about his speeches. The men whom 
he addressed treated him exactly as if they knew 
he was speaking truth, and, if he recommended 
them to start from the assumption that he spoke 
truth, and to take any particular course, they in- 
variably followed his advice.” 


A writer in the London Saturday Review dis 
cusses the old type of English rector, of whom we 
have so many illustrations in novels: ‘*The old- 
fashioned clergyman who has in him a touch of the 
country gentleman has been in his dav a very use- 
ful member of society. He had his fauits, undoubt- 


above the liquid, the stem passing up into the | castor-oil. On the same principle, certain sub- | edly. The special interests of his profession might 
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suffer from his other propensities. Perhaps he 
hated poachers so intensely as to be rather blind 
to the poor man’s temptations, and was sometimes 
more interested in improving the breed of pigs 
than in attending to the souls of his parishioners. 
Yet his interest in the ordinary pursuits of bis 
neighbors was uot altogether a bad thing. He 
struck deep roots into the soil, and was an impor- 
tant member of the social organism. We generally 
abuse the eighteenth-century parson as a sordid 
and selfish kind of person. His religion was not 
of an exalted type, and consisted to a great extent 
in a hearty hatred for what he called enthusiastse— 
that is to say, for anybody who, like Wesley and 
Whitefield, tried to rouse the people from a com- 
fortable indifference. He was not so averse to a 
job as he ought to have been; he was apt to seek 
for promotion by unworthy concessions to possible 
patrons; and, if he became a bishop, he thought it 
only proper to save a comfortable fortune out of 
his revenues, and to present his nearest relations 
to all the best livings in the diocese.” 


Rev. Dr. Hastings, in an article published in 
the New-York Observer, comments on Tyndall's 
admission of a mystery in creation in the celebrated 
Belfast address: *‘ There is, then, a mystery: the 
only question is, Where shal! it be located, and 
what shall it be named? Professor Tyndall would 
name it Molecular Force as it is Now manifested. 
He would not deny that in the beginning of things 
it might be God. For he is not a pronounced and 
absolute atheist; he is willing there shonld be a 
God, if He is not a near and an intrusive God! A 
God reserved and passive; removed, so far as ac- 
tivity is concerned, way back to the very beginning 
of the wons or geological cycles—a God who is not 
*a detached Creator working more or less after the 
manner of men,’ or who is not ‘a man-like artificer’ 
—such a God would not at present incommode the 
professor in the least, and, if the emotional nature 
of man, by reason of a singular combination of 
atoms, needs such a God, as seems to be the case, 
then men are welcome to enjoy him, at least until 
science, extending the penumbra of its conjectures 
and imaginings, shall find it necessary to clear 
even the remote horizon of the soul of such a deific 
presence!” 


The Saturday Review pretty justly estimates 
the true bearing of much of the current newspaper 
controversy. It says, in a recent number, @ propos 
of the Havemeyer-Kelly fight: ‘‘ Immediately after 
the publication of Mr. Havemeyer’s impeachment, 
the reporter of the Herald called upon the author 
of it, and found him serenely confident in the smash- 
ing and pulverizing which he had inflicted on Mr. 
Kelly, who, on his part, appeared, when visited, to 
regard with quiet contempt the ‘senile twaddle’ of 
the mayor. Each party has a room full of books 
and papers, and we know that even in England fig- 
ures may be made to prove any thing on paper. 
There is probably ‘no idea in anybody's mind of at- 
tempting to prove against Kelly in a court of justice 
alleged peculations which are at least six years old. 
These imputations of fraud and perjury are merely 
the ordinary weapons in New York of a party war- 
fare which is conducted on the method of the rival 
editors of Eatanswill.”’ 


The most pungent and epigrammatic verses 
which have recently appeared are those in a late 
copy of the Nation on Colonel “Jim” Fisk, and 
are said to be by James Russell Lowell, though 
published anonymously, We reprint them below: 


“* World, flesh, and devil, gave him all they could, 
Wine, wealth, harlots, disbelief in good. 
Fame, too, he bought, oar modern kind of fame, 
The morning columns reeking with his name. 
Life-long he never did his lusts deny 
One pleasure sin could give, or money buy. 
The halter bilked, a pander’s coward shot 
Sent him where he—nay, I had forgot, 
That's , at least they say so who should 
now 
Pat out with milk-and-water long ago. 
No retribution, then? Yes, there's something 
worse 
Than angry pprties ere distilled in verse. 
He had (could shame or vengeance this exceed ?), 
caving, bee 8 friendship; dead, the tears of 
we , 


Rev. David Swing, of Chicago, thus writes 
about Southern theology in the Independent; “ A 
form of civilization cannot, indeed, remain sta- 





tionary ; but, ceasing to make progress, must move 
backward—at least slowly. And, in harmony with 
such a law, the South constantly adulterated its 
theology by mingling with it bad social customs 
and what might be called local sentiments. The 
long use of the slave-whip went far to render reli- 
gion a system of terror; and the love of the duel and 
of war made a theology once didactic become rap- 
idly polemic. Hence, Southern theology was not 
simply Puritan theology arrested in the first stage 
of fermentation, but it was an old theology, plus a 
little more of the wrath of God and the whip of 
man than was known even in the days of John 
Milton and Jonathan Edwards.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette neatly enmmarizes a whole 
school of modern romancers in the following pithy 
characterization of one of the principal English 
representatives of the class: “Mr. Harrison Ains- 
worth, when he takes hold of some period of his- 
tory and writes what he calls ‘a picturesque chron- 
icle,’ reminds us of nothing so much as a child who 
has got to himself a large pumpkin, and, scooping 
out the inside and cutting the rind into some re- 
semblance to a hideous face, keeps it till nightfall, 
and then, sticking a candle into it, hopes to scare, 
and at the same time to delight, the neighborhood.” 


“O ye women!” says a female Tupper, “7e- 
member / and take heed what influence ye bring to 
bear upon the coming generation! For you too 
form a strong link in the chain of our civilization! 
Women, in all ages, in ali climes, white and black, 
have swayed an influence over the world for evil or 
for good, which has swept the black tide of iniqui- 
ty, whose waters reach down to the uttermost 
depths of hell ; or the gentle waves of good, freighted 
with a nation’s blessings !—upon the waves whose 
reflex actions are the currents that flow from 
heaven!” 
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A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 





CTOBER 23.— Advices from Vienna: The 
Turks in Montenegro continue their outrages 
upon the Christians. ey have killed eight Mon- 
tenegrins and several Saxon residents of Podgori- 
za, and burned a village. 

Advices from Spain: Capture by Republicans 
of an important strategical position at Cuenca. 

Advices from India report the capture of Nena 
Sahib, who will be immediately tried at the place 
of bis capture. 

Adv'ces from Buenos Ayres that Colonel Gon- 
zales, of the government a. and five hundred 
men, have gone over to the insurgents. An en- 
genet reported to have taken place in the south. 

‘olone! Loyo and Sefior Daniel or arrested and 
imprisoned. 
¢ Majie, from Dundee for Rangoon, wrecked 
on the Hebrides, and twenty-five lives lost. 

Death, at Philadelphia, of Commodore William 
Inman, U. 8. N.; at Arkadelphia, Ark., of ex-Gov- 
ernor Harris Hanigan. 


Ocroper 24.—Advices from Madrid: The Re- 
publicans having completed the line of fortification 
on the Ebro, an active movement inst the Car- 
lists will be commenced immediate Th 

Advices of a destructive fire in Tiflis, Russia. 
Over one hundred buildings burned. 

Several camps of hostile Indians near the Salt 
Fork of Red River destroyed by Colonel Buell, 
and the Indians driven farther west. Colonel Buell 
still in pursuit. 

Death, at Philadelphia, of Commander Austin 
Pende st, of the U. 8S. N.; at Boston, of Rev. 
George Miles, a —— Episcopal clergyman ; 
at Roxborough, Pa., of Archibald + . _pro- 
— of the Union and Compton Mills, Mana- 
yunk. 


OctToBER 25.—Two thousand 
have been killed in the town of 
recent cyclone. 

Advices from Madrid report that Don Alphonso, 
with four hundred followers, has abandoned the 
= of Don Carlos, and intends returning to 

rance. 


rsons stated to 
mbay during the 





bip Mary foundered on the voyage from 
Glasgow to Trinidad. Eighteen lives on 


OcroBEerR 26.—Advices from Spain: One hun- 
dred and eight Carlists belonging to Lozano’s band 
have offered to surrender to the a if 
amnesty be granted them. France and Spain have 
determined to send one war - vessel each to the 
river Bidassao, in order to prevent the crossing 
of Carlist contraband of war. The Spanish con- 





sul at Bayonne has made a demand on the French 
Government for the extradition, as deserters, of 
the crew of the steamship Nieves, which was seized 
at St..Jean de Luz by the French authorities. 

Bands of Indians, dissatisfied at not receiving 
their Se have been firing into sterm- 
boats on the Upper Missouri. 

A party of five families of emigrants pursued 
by Indians, but reached Buffalo Station, on the 

sas Pacific, safely. Several raide made on the 
Kansas Pacific, and Atchieon and Santa Fé Rail. 
road stations. The main body of Indians flying to 
their agency before General Miles. 

Advices from Louisiana: Prominent citizens 
arrested without warrant at a) hours, and carried 
handcuffed through the country. The marshals 
refuse to recognize writs of habeas corpus issued 
by a Republican judge. Citizens fleeing for safety. 


OcToBER 27.—Federal troops continue to scour 
through the country-parishes of Louisiana. Citi- 
zens arrested in St.-Martin’s Parish refused bail. 

Thousands of people in Southwestern Nebraska 
reported in a starving condition. 

A severe fight reported at Palidora Creek, Indian 
Territory, between Indians and a — of buffalo- 
hunters. One Indian killed, and sixteen captured. 


OcToBER 28.—England has established a pro- 
visional government in the Feejee Islands. 

A Spanish gunboat reported to have fired upon 
a French merchant-vessel, and sent boats to over- 
haul her. 

Count von Arnim released from prison on one 
hundred thousand thalers’ bail. 

Advices from South America that the La Plata 
telegraph has been cut by Argentine insurgents. 

Advices from Vienna report the arrest of per- 
sone implicated in the recent murder of Montene- 

ins. Reénforcements sent to the Turkish forces 
n Albania. 

Large confiagration at Greencastie, Ind. Four 
squares of buildings Long le 

A cotton-mill at Ora, Chester, England, de- 
stroyed by fire, and ten lives lost. 

A fire raging in the heavy timber-lands in Ver- 
milion County, Ml. 

Death, at London, of John Laird, the well- 
known ship-builder. 


OctrosEeR 29.—Encounter at New Orleans be- 
tween Major E. A. Burke and Governor Kellogg; 
the former attempted to strike the governor witha 
whip, who drew a pistol and fired; Major Burke 
returned the fire, but without effect. 








Hotices, 


—_——- 


WHAT ARE ENGLISH CHANNEL 
SHOES? Sewed shoes have the seam that unites the 
sole and upper sunk into a channel cut in the sole. 
Americans cut this channel from the edge of the sole, 
and the thin lip turns up in wearing. The English 
channel, which never turns up, is cut from the surface, 
leaving a dark line when closed. As it cannot be cut 
in thin, poor leather, it indicates a good article. 





SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send to cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As- 
tronomy, Chemistry, Engineering, Mechanics, Geology, 
Mathematics, etc. D. Van Nostranp, Publisher, 23 
Murray Street, N. Y. 





APPLETONS’ FOURNAL 1S PUB: 
lished weekly. Terms, $4.00 per annum, in advance; 
single numbers, 10 cents. Postage for regular subscrib- 
ers, 20 cents per annum, payable quarterly, in advance, 
at the office where received. Canada subscribers must 
add 20 cents to their subscriptions for prepayment of 
U.S. postage. New York City subscribers in all cases 
have their postage prepaid, the amount (20 cents) being 
added to their subscriptions. At the request of the 
P. O. Department, we announce that “ subscribers 
who receive their copies by letter-carriers will please 
hand the annual or quarterly postage to the carriers, 
taking their receipts. If any higher rates are demanded, 
report the facts to the local postmaster.”” D. APPLETON 
& Co., Publishers, New York. 





MONTHLY PARTS OF APPLE- 
TONS’ ¥OURNAL.—AppteToNS’ JouRNAL is put 
up in Monthly Parts, sewed and trimmed. “lwo out 
of every three parts contain four weekly numbers ; the 
third contains five weekly numbers. Price of parts con- 
taining four weekly numbers, 40 cents; of those con- 
taining five numbers, 50 cents. Subscription price per 
annum, $4.50. For sale by all booksellers and news- 
dealers. D. Appreton & Co., Publishers, 549 & 5st 
Broadway, New York. 











